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ABSTRACT 

In this study of the treatment of Egypt in elementary 
and secondary school literature, the content of 109 textbooks and 180 
supplementary works is analyzed and evaluated and recommendations for 
specific corrections and additions are presented. The purpose is to 
alert the authors of educational materials and teachers about the 
imperfections in literature on Egypt currently available in the 
United States. Specific comments are made about educational 
literature concerning geography; history and politics; art, 
architecture, language, and literature; society; and religion. A 
general conclusion is that the practice of pre.senting information 
which has omitted certain facts on Egypt results in the creation of 
negative images. Egypt is generally depicted as passive and 
unchanging, as shown in discussions of ancient Egypt and the modern 
fellah (farmer). It is depicted as being aggressive, as shown by 
Nasser's purported attempts to dominate the Arab world, his attacks 
on Israel, and his relations with the fest. It is recommended that 
foreign area study programs be funded, textbook publishers confer 
with area specialists, and authors and teachers become better 
informed. To encourage this, annotated booklists and lists of films 
are provided which give a background on Egyptian history and culture. 
Almost 300 books with a note on educational level, and over 200 films 
with a note on length are li ted. Most materials were developed or 
published in the 1960s and 70s. (AV) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In this age of supersonic diplomacy and instant news coverage of international 
events on home television, the average American student has become increasiiigXy aware 
of other peoples and cultixres. This heightened awareness brings an Jjicreased need 
for an understanding of our world neighbors at an early age if that passive know- 
ledge is to have a lasting and beneficial effect. The process of promoting Inter- 
national understanding is begun in the formative years of the child through courses 
in world geography, world cultures, and world history in elementary and high schools. 
However > the teachers of these courses are faced with a problem: do they discuss 
each of the lk5 or so members of the United Nations, allowing a single lesson each 
day to one of these states, or should particular attention be directed to only 
certain countries? Of course the latter is the only logical alternative. The 
problem still remains of how to select those states that will be examined in detail. 

Leonard Kenworthy, in his book Social Studies for the Seventies (Waltham, 
Mass., 1969^ pp. ^53-57), has defined a set of criteria which can be utilized to 
determine what nations deserve special attention. In reviewing factors such as 
available material, classification a,3 an "emerging nation", representation of a 
cultural ctrea and the existence of biases, Kenworthy has proposed that Egypt should 
be one of the countries to be studied. 

The case for the inclusion of Egypt in this group is strong. Egypt has long 
been a subject of American school curricula at ^any levels — due In large part to 
fascination for its ancient civilization and there are volumes and volumes written 
specifically for the Juvenile audience. Aside from that, Egypt has been the 
acknowledged leader of the Arab World for the pMt twenty years and has played an 
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important role in "third world" or "emerging nation" politics for equally as long* 
Before the modem era, the coiontry was prominent in the Mu empires as both a 
political and cultural center* Egypt is furthermore an iltural country plagued 

by a lack of water, a problem shared by many f the world's ;ions* Finally, 
as one of the leading participants ijn the explosive Middle Eastern conflict between 
Arab and Israeli, it is constantly in the news and opinions are easily formed 
which may be inaccurate. 

These factors provide the rationale for thie study of primary and secondary 
school literature available in the United States on Egyr' Our purpose is to inform 
the author and teacher, who ajre, understandably non-specialists, about the general 
trends in the literature and to point out imperfections in currently available 
material in order that future works may be corrected and material added. 

This study begins with a general survey of the content, scope and emphasis 
of the educational material that is available on Egypt divided by subject heading 
and by age group (primary K-7, secondary 8-12). A section is also Included out- 
lining our general recommendations and inclxiding a booklist cf suitable works 
dealing with Egypt for the non-spec iall^d; author and teacher. 

We have rwiewed both textbooks and supplementary materials — fiction and 
non-fiction — for elementary and secondary students. In selecting supplementary 
books, we have relied exclusively on the guidelines for recommended age groups 
presented in Books in Print and Children's Ca-alog . This has necessitated the 
omission of many works that might otherwise be utilized by advanced secondary level 
students., but any other decision would have required adopting more arbitrary guide- 
lines for inclusion. All of the books in our list of sources for authors and teachers 
aro suitable for use the advanced student. Annotated. bibliographies of all the 
textbooks and suppl-^ ry books reviewed are included. 
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No study of this scope can l e accomplished without the aid of many people • 
Among those who have made valuable contributions, we should like to thank Roderic 
Davison, former President, V/illiam Zartman, Executive Secretary, and Christine 
Eickelman, Assistant to the Executive Secretary, all of the Middle East Studies 
Association, and Jay Thomas, of the Department of Near Eastern Languages and 
Literature, Uhiversity of Washington, for their ad>iinistrative work; the consultants, 
Karlan Sick, Nagat el-Sanahary, William Griswold, and Mounir Farah; Cynthia 
SheikholeslaxQl for her comments on ancient Egypt, and the staffs of the Clilldren's 
Libraries of the Donnell Braach of the New York PWbllc Library and the Seattle 
Public Library, the staff of the Teacher's Resource Center of the Seattle Public 
Schools and the many publishers ' representatives who helped in obtaining the 
material included in this study. Finally, we must thank the OfYice of Education 
for providing financial backing for the entire project. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

The Nile 

The geo,graphical coverage of Egypt, for all grade levels and In all types 
of literature, is domlnatf-d by the Nile River. The vital ijirportance of the Nile 
to Egypt is demonstrated, in nearly every book dealing with Egypt to any extent, by 
Herodotus' observation that "Egypt is the gift of the Nile." 

Better texts and most supplementary works on Egypt explain that the Nile 
begins as two rivers, the White and the Blue Niles, In the Ugandan and Ethiopian 
highlands. These rivers flow ncrthward until they meet at Khartoum in the Sudan. 
The river continues northward, joined only by the Atbara, to the Meditarranean, 
losing water throughout the entire length of its 1,600 mile Journey thi'ough Egypt 
from evaporation and Irrigation. 

In Egypt, the Nile is the source of a narrow oasis, only two to ten miles 
in width, which bisects tha deserts that cover the overwhelming majority of the 
country's territory. In northern Egypt the oasis broadens Into the delta, so 
called because of its slMlarity to the Greek letter A , formed by the settling 
of the sediments carried by the river and deposited through the centuries. 

The fertility of the Nile valley is attributed to the annual flooding of the 
river which had occurred for thousands of years before the construction of flood- 
control devices. The Nile tradt.tionally began to rise In June, due to increased 
run-ofi* at its sources, and continued to do so until October when the flood 
reached its peak. Because of Egypt's dry cllmata (southern Egypt deceives almost 
no rain while the Delta may average two inches per year) the Egyirtian farmer, 
the fellah (pi. fellahin) ,was dependent on this flood for both moisture for his 
crops and nutrients for the soil. 

8 
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I^ile the material available on the Nile is generally adequate, one coulC 
hope for specific in^Jrovement. . The actual geography of the river is rarely discussed 
iXi detail. While the student does learn that the Nile ori^djiates to Ethiopia 
and Uganda, that it has one northern tributary and is U,100 miles long, there Is 
little Information on the cataracts or the physical appearance of the valley. 

Irrigation 

As alluded to briefly above, the annual flood of the Nile vas the earliest 
form of Irrigation. The fellah would construct dikes around his fields to trap the 
flood waters. The water caught to the bastos -(hence the term basto irrigation) 
would soak toto the ground, providing moisture for the crops, and the silt carried 
to the water would settle on the land, providing nutrients for the soil. The 
crops were then planted to the mud. 

Basto irrigation was only adequate for rapidly growing crops, which 
would mature before the ground dried out, and for only one crop per year. Crops 
with longer growing seasons or summer crops, such as cotton, required further 
irrigation. In these cases, the fellah lifted the water £rom the Nile or from 
canals to his fieLls. The student is generally totroduced to two of the most 
lirrportant devices utilized by the Egyptian peasant, the shaduf (lever and counter- 
weight) and saal^a (water wheel). The student is also informed that to most areas 
of Egypt, tosufficient access to water permitted only one crop per year. 

All sources are to general agreement that year-round irrigation, mode 
possible by both Aswan Dams and other lesser structures which hold back the flood 
waters and maintato a consistent Nile level, has been heneftoial. Year-round 
irrigation has permitted the planting" of two and sometimes three crops per year. 
However, a general decltoe to soil fertility and the subsequent need for artificial 
fertilizers has been attributed to the absence of the annual flood and its nutrient- 
supplying slit. 9 
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Certain distortions are present in the discussions of Irrigation. First, 
the student gets an Inaccvtrate description of the annual flood. It la rarely stated 
that there was great fluctuation in the volume of the flood re/srultlog In either 
widespread famine or destruction. Conditions were rarely ideal. Second, ihe case 
against perennial irrigation, "based on the absence of silt from the annual flood, 
is generally over-stated. While the deposit of silt did provide mch needed 
nutrients for the soil, double and even triple cropping seems to be by far the 
greater cause for the decline in soil fertility. The fact that during basin agri- 
culture the fields were permitted, or required by necessity, to remain fallow for a 
l^rge part of the year is generally mentioned,, but the Importance of this practice 
to soil fertility is not stressed. The problem of leaching, the percolation of 
salts to the surface which plagues all areas of continual Irrigation, is rarely 
discussed, as is the practice of planting Egyptian clover, an alfalfa-like grass 
that restores nitrogen to the soil. 

The student will have the general impression, from reading the literature, 
that Irrigation in the sunnier months only became possible when the British began 
constructing dams to control the arnual flood. In fact, perennial Irrigation has been 
practiced since pharaonic times, although at a very low level. The ancient feTlfth 
carried water in Jars to his fields until the shaduf was introduced during the New 
Klzigdom, and deep canals were constructed, although used primarily for shipping, 
llie canal system was restored and expanded during the reign of Muhajnnad All as part 
of his prograa for developing the cotton Industry, Barrages were also constructed 
to raise the level of the river. 

Egypt's grandest flood control device, the Aswan Hlgji Dam, receives mixed 
notices. Most authors cite the beneficial aspects of the new dam, and comments like, 
•Vater from the dam will expand Egypt's farmland by 25^6. The hydroelectric generators 
provide s**:- times more electricity than the whole coxmtry produced before" (Yohe, 
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Exploring World Peoples; Eastern Hemisphere , p. I1O9) axe the rule. Hbwwer, some 
works, auch as P. Brandweln's Somrces of Rentlty (pp. hk-k5) and James' Latin 
America and the East stress the fal5tires of the dam, such as the loss of sediment, 
erosion of the Nile's banks, the high evaporation rate In Lake Nasser and the 
increase in the Incidence of Bilharzla. 

The Suez Canal 

The second geographical feature receiving general coverage is the Suez 
Cejial, although it is viewed primarllcr from the stand-point of its politico-strategic 
importance. The student wlU learn that the canal is a sea-level ditch as 
contrasted to the Panama Canal which requires locks to raise and lower ships - 
which is 107 miles long, narrow and shallow, its prime Importance is that it has 
shortened the length of a voyage between Asia and Europe by U,500 miles. 

This geographical discussion of the Suez canal is voefuUy Inadequate. 
Itadoubtedly the best source on the geography of the canal is Sondegaard's First 
Geography of the Suez Canal, a book written for the youngest of readers. Only here 
wlU one find a general description of tte fuU length of the canal, the important 
cities on its banks and a discussion of the problem of erosion that plagues its 
operation. 

The Deserts 

Because of the overwhelming importance of the Nile River, the 95^6 of the 
territory outside of the valley is generally ignored. Descriptions of the country 
rarely explBln the historical division of IJpper (southern) and Lower (northern) 
Egypt, although these tenns constantly occur in discussions of ancient ?«ypt's 
Upper and lower Kingdoms. When the division is mentioned, it is not usually 
explained that the teras are in reference to the Nile River, whose upper course is 

In the south. ^ ^ 

1 1 
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Ono searches In vain for descriptions of Egypt's vast desert expon'ses. Only 
a few of the supplementary texts, most notably Gartler and Lengyl, explain that 
Egypt is divided by the Nile into the Western and Arabian Deserts. Even vhen the 
deserts are mentioned there Is little or no discussion of their terrain. One 
assumes that they are flat expanses of deep sand, a picture that is toiially 
inaccurate. Tae Qattara Depression in the west and the Sinai Peninsula in the 
east are rarely discussed. 

The studant will generally assume that the Nile Valley ia the only fertile 
area in the entire country. This false assumption arises from the fact that 
Egypt's six great oases in the Western Desert, al-I^-yyum, al-Siwa, ai-KhariJah, 
al-DakhilAh, al-Paraflrah, and al-Bahrlyah, are ignored. The discussions in 
Shorter 's Eleven Nations of the rock structure beneath the desert which has 
trapped a great underground lake and makes irrigation possible and of the system 
of Roman cisterns are unique and moat valuable for the student hoping to understand 
dry-land agricultiu-e. 

Resources 

There is a general absence of information on resources outside of the 
agricultural sector. While Egypt lacks forests and has only small coal deposits, 
there are oil deposits in the Sinai and In the Western Desert near al-Alamain,and 
the High Dam provides hydro-electric power for industry. Manganese and iron ore 
are available in commercial quantities and serve as the basis for heavy industry 
witb^ji the country. Gypsum for cement and nitrates for fertilizer are also 
available. 

Demographics 

Although Egyptian society will be discussed In some detail elsewhere, the 
student Is provided with some basic demographic I'nformation. All the literature on 

12 
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Egypt accurately describes the great increases in the country's population as its 
principal problem. The population is concentrated along the Nile with 95^ of Egypt's 
people living in that fertile valley, and the Delta being one of the most crowded 
regions of the world. Tb*: country's two principal cities, Cairo, the capital and 
largest city in Africa, and Alexandria, the main port, are described as mlxtirres 
of old and new. The fellahin comprise the greatest numbers within the population, 
and the bedouin receive practically ao coverage. 

Maps 

The maps of Egypt presented in most books are generally poor quality line 
maps providing only a minimum of information such as the location of the Nile, the 
canal and principal cities. One would prefer the types of maps presented In 
Kblerzon's The Afro -Asian World . In a series of color-coded maps, the author 
offers physical contour, rainfall, land use, population and general political 
infomation. This graphic presentation has a much greater lnqjact on the student 
than a straight textural presentation. Authors are also to be reminded that the 
Sinai peninsula, although under Israeli occupation, remains off 1( tally a part of 
Egypt. 

The Importance of Geography 

One of the most valuable aspects of the geographical coverage of Egypt la 
the attempt to establish a connection between geography and politico-historical 
development. The motivation for the establishment of central government is at- 
tributed to the need for irrigation which required a high degree of cooperation. 
Measurljig systems, such as surveying and the so3ar calendar, two of ancient Egypt's 
contributions to modem civilization, are al£o attributed to the need for irrigation. 
Political centralization was facilitated by the country's geography. The population 
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vaa concentrated along the river, and the Nile provided an easy line of communication 
and control. Egypt's isolation, which contributed to the social conservatism of the 
country, was a result of the fact that the Nile Valley is s\irrounded hy almost 
Impassahle deserts. FinaUy, the political Implications of the Suez Canal receive 
excellent coverage* 

We can on3y find fault with one of these contentions • Recent scholarship has 
emphasized that hasin irrigation does not require centralized govermaent* These 
findings demand serious revision of virtually every texthook and supplementary 
work as the "hydraulic hypothesis" remalXi? a cornerstone of the discussion of the 
establishment of Egyptian civilization. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS 



History and politics do not usr^ly become topics of study for the student 
until the secondary grades, as social studies programs in th.. primary schools tend 
to concentrate on 'Vorld cultures" and "world geography". Much the same holds for 
supplementary materials which, for the younger readers, focus more on the visual 
aspects of the culture, such as art and architecture, rather than on its chronological 
development. Only brief Introductions to history and politics are Included In the 
latter works. It is In the secondary world history courses that the student studie 
Egyptian political history in any depth. The interested student can find ample 
historical information in supplementary books . 

Ancient Egypt - History 

Historical information on ancient Egypt In primary level textbooks win 
usually include Infonnation on the formation of the ancient Egyptian kingdom. The 
evolution to centralized government, as mentioned earlier, is depicted as arising 
out of the need for men to cooperate in order to organize the Irrigation systems upon 
Which fanning was dependent- a somewhat overs Implistic description of the formation 
of the villages, then provinces (nomes), kingdoms and eventually the two kingdoms 
of upper and Lower Egypt. These two kingdoms were eventual^ Joined by Menes, also 
known as Narmer, the first pharaoh of united Egypt, about 3,000 B.C. Menes established 
his capital at Memphis. Further historical discussion is llmited,wlth pharaohs 
Akhenaton and mankhamen usuaUy being mentioned because of their cultural significance. 
All consideration of ancient Egypt ends with the Assyrian conquest 1b 663 B.C. 

It Is In some ways regrettable that the authors of primary school textbooks 
have chosen to ignore history almost completely as It results In an almost complete 
absence of historical perspective. This whole attitude toward history contributes 
to the characterization of Egypt as inherently conservative and unchanging, a 
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generalization that authors are not reluctant to state. For example, pyramids are 
discussed in every text, but it is not emphasized that these huge buildings were 
constructed very early in the civilization, and the student is left with the impression 
that all pharaohs built pyramids. This creates an image in the student *s mind that 
is JUnaccurate and potentially negative. Ancient Egypt certainly did not possess 
the dynamism of 20th century American culture, but that is not to say that it 
remained static for 2,5CX) years! Change was slow, but it did occur, as will be 
domonstrated in other sections of this survey. 

These criticisms are not to say that we propose that the sixth grader be 
forced to study names and dates j nothing could be further from our intent. The basic 
concep-t of focusing on culture is desirable for this age group, but we would hope 
that cultxxral developments could be placed in an historical context. To continue 
our example of the pyramids, it is not too sophisticated a concept to introduce to 
the sixth or seventh grader that these structures represent : , '^riod of absolute 
power by the pharaoh and were not built in later years when the pharaoh*s powers 
were more prescribed. There must be a greater Integration of subject matter. 

Much more emphasis is placed on history in the textbooks written for secondary 
school students. The information on the initial organization of government and the 
eventual unification of the country under Menes differs little from that presented 
in the elementary texts, but some texts (see Abramowitz, World History , p. 29) Inform 
the student that some Asian influences might have inspired the formation of gover jnent. 
Egyptian history is also divided Into three general periods, the Old, Middle and 
New Kingdoms, with some discussion of developments in each of these periods. 

The Old Kingdom period (2700-2200 B.C.) is noted for its great engineering and 
architectural advances, especially the construction of the pyramids. There were acme 
minor military engagements dvtrliig the era, most Importantly with Nubia, but Egypt 
remained confined to the Nile Valley and largely isolated from eartemal influence. 

16 
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Between the collapse of the Old Kingdom and the establishment of the Middle 
Kingdom there was a period of political disunity -yhen the nobles grew powerful at 
the expense of the pharaoh and began to rule independently. This chaotic situation 
was further aggravated by attacks by Asiatics on the Delta region* The Kingdom was 
reunited by a Theban family and the Middle Kingdom period (21OO-I788 B.C.), with 
its capital at Thebes, commenced* This period is noted for the flourishing of the 
arts and literature and the conquest of Nubia. 

The collapse of the Middle Kingdom was marked by the same kind of disorders 
that ended the Old Kingdom* In this case, however, a foreign dyitasty, the Hjrksos 
or 'Shepherd Kings", cajne out of Asia to rule over Egypt. Another Theban family 
was able to rally Egyptian opposition to the foreigners and expelled them, thereby 
beginning the New Kingdom period (158O-IO90 B*C.)* 

The New Kingdom period is marked by Important political and cultural advances. 
Politically, Thutmosis III was able to adopt the new xnodes of warfare introducer, 
by the Hyksos, most notably the horse-drawn chariot, and establish the first Egyptian 
empire in Palestine and Syria. The empire is inaccurately depicted as having slipped 
away during the religious upheavals associated with Akhenaton's reign, but mhb then 
restored during the reigns of the various Rameseses, an interesting generalization 
when one considers that this covers a period from 1290-1085 B.C. Razaeses II is also 
often associated with the exodus although it was more probably hla successor, Merenptah 
who releasefl the Jews from their bondage and permitted their return to l^lestine. As 
with the elementary texts, ancient history is depicted as having ended with the 
Assyrian conquest. 

Secondary school textbooks are adequate in their historical coverage up to the 
end of the New Kingdom, as they present a good summary of what is considered to be 
historical f&ct. There are some specific Improvements that could be made, aside from 
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those mentioned In the discussion of the New Kingdom period. First, although we vould 
like to keep dates to a miniraum, some would he useful and we suggest that at least 
the dates of the various periods be included for ease In cross-cultural comparisons. 
Second, one would hope for an explanation of the fact that the Old Kingdom period 
does not hegln with Menes, the unifier of Egypt, but with the first pharaoh of the 
Third D^-nasty, Zoser, ^sid why this is so. Further explanation of the factors 
leading to the breakdown of the various kingdoms is also required, as Is loore 
emphasis on relations with Nubia, Libya and Asia. Egypt may have been physically 
isolated, but it certainly was not closed to outside influence. 

A conceptual change is in order for secondary level textbooks. As currentlly 
presented, world history is principally an exercise In chronology and, as such, has 
little relevance or Interest to the majority of students. This situation could be 
Improved by introducing historical method. This initiation into the study of history 
could start with a discussion of sources. The student has been Introduced to 
hieroglyphics and ax«chaeology, our principal historical sources; he could also be 
Introduced to later sources, such as Manetho a^d Herodotus. Chronology is, undeniably. 
Important, but the background as to how the chronology was arrived at is more 
Interesting. More importantly, the student is provided with a tool that can be 
applied to later historical inquiry. 

The- is a wealth of material available in supplementary works on ancient 
Egyptian history and politics, with the majority of them written for the secondary 
level student. Generally, the perlodization presented In the textbooks is l\irther 
refined to separate the Intermediate periods from the kingdom periods. The student 
also leaw^- t^t ancient Egyptian history ft-om the time of Menes to the conquest of 
the country by Alexander the Great in 332 B.C. is al^o broken down into thirty-one 
dynasties. 

18 
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Supplementary materials, with few exceptions, tend to focus on the New Kingdom 
period. Most of the material presented is in the form of biographical studies of 
various rulers which occur in books such as Leonard Cottrell's The Warrior ITiaraohs 
and Flv^^ Cjueens of Ancient Egypt , These two works, and many of equal quality, often 
take the form of historical i Jet ion with the author weaving an interesting narrative 
into the historical fabric of events. It is in these works that the student will 
learn of Ahmose I who drove the I^yksos from Egypt and re-united the kingdom, of 
the co-rulership of Queen Hatshepsut and Thutmosis III, which is erroneously 
depicted as a struggle for power, of the subsequent conquests of Thutmosis III, 
especially In Syria with the Battle of Megiddo, of Akhenaton and Tutankhamen and 
of Rameses II's war '^th the Hittites and his victory at the Battle of Ka^desh. Once 
again, as with the historical coverage in the te.Trtbooks, the Assyrian Conquest marks 
the end of ancient Egyptian histoiy, although the general histories do mention that 
the Assyrians were followed by Persians and Greeks. 

One can only criticize the supplementary sources on specific issues as they 
generally do a very good Job in surveying ancient Egyptian history. Axj excellent 
Introduction to the problems involved in studying this period Is presented in 
Leonard CottreU's Life Uhder the Pharaohs . Of ths general suirveys, Lionel Cassoa's 
Ancient Egypt presents a very clear historical narrative divorced ft*om cultural 
developments, and one should also consult Isaac Asimov's The Egyptians . Specialized 
studies Include M. Cormack's Imhotep; Builder in Stone and C. Aldred's Egypt to the 
End of the Old Kingdom on the Old Kingdom period, S. Miller and E. Ochsenschlager, 
The Egyptians in the Middle Kingdom ^ for the Middle Kingdom period, while the works 
mentioned above by Leonard Cottrell on the New Kingdom provide a good survey of 
that period. These works, and a number of others to be found in the bibliography, 
will provide the student with an excellent foundation on which he can base further 
studies in books written for more advanced students. 
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Government 

Primary level textbooks also usually provide a general statement on the 
government of ancient Egypt. The pharaoh is depicted as helug a god, an absolute 
monarch and owner of all the land and resources of Egypt. 

The rae.tarial presented on pharaonic government in uecondary level textbooks 
differs little from that in prljnary texts. The student is informed that the word 
"pharaoh" originated with the ancient Egyptian term per o which meant "great house" 
or the royal residence. This term was used to refer to the ruler, as it was felt 
that it was disrespectful to refer to the royal personage by his proper nsiae. TJie 
pharaoh is depicted as an absolute ruler, except during the periods of ciieo^ be^.ween 
the various kingdoms, and some mention is made of the Importance of the bureaucracy 
and priest3y hierarchy in the administration of the state ^r. lafcer i«j,.Tlod^ 

These general statements about Egyptian gov^^rnment sos-e an exeelleut sxcimple 
of the problems caused by a lack of historical perspective, '^e y:^meaoh was certainly 
not an all-powerful monarch throughout the 2500 years of ancient Egyptian history. 
While the office of pharaoh was divine, the holder of the office had his powers 
limited over tljne. Statements of the kind made in textbooks totally ignore the 
developnents of the various Intermediate periods between the kingdoms, when many 
men vied for control of Egypt, the regencies of the New Kingdom and the struggles 
of the late New Kingdom between various groups for the control of the state. The 
fact that the tenn pharaoh was not used before the time of Akhenaton, should also 
be mentioned, and the question of succession should be examined. 

Fhstraoh to Farouk 

While it is understandable that the approxJjnately 2600 years between the fail 
of the Pharaohs to Assyrian conquerors and the Young Colonel's coup of 1952 shpuld 
receive only cursory coverage, some background to the highlights mentioned should 
be presented. Textual coverage appears only in secondary level sources and is 
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limited to the mention of Egypt as t sing among the territories conquered by one 
aspirant to world rule or another. This list includes the Assyrians, Nubians, Persians, 
Alexander the Great, the Ptolemies, Caesar and the Romans, the Byzantines, the Arabs, 
the Ottoman Turks, Napoleon and, finally, the British. Except for the latter, no 
historical or political information on Egypt during domination by these various 
foreign rulers is presented. 

British occupation is attributed, variably, to the financial mismanagement of 
the Egyptian rulers (Becker, Modem History , pp. 378-8I) and/or the Briiish fear for 
the secuj-ity of the Suez Canal (O 'Conner, Exploring World History , p. U80 end Groisser, 
World History, p. 273). British "contributions" to Egypt are too often stressed 
(See for example Brinton,, A History of Civilization and Outright, Living in the Old World. 
while Abramowitz's statement concemiag British curbing of Egyptian nationalism 
fWorld History^ p. 3I+8) is closer to Egypt's experience under the British. 

It is unfortunate that the authors of children's literature have not adopted 
the classical periodization of Egyptian history, which marks the end of ancient 
histoiy with Alexander's conquest of the country in 332 B.C. Ending it there, rather 
than with Rameses III, as most narratives do or with the Assyrian conquest, would 
provide an opportunity to discuss the I^blan Dynasty, which is fl-equcntJy cov»red 
In works focusing on ancient Afl-ica, such as Lester Brooka' Great Civilizations of 
Ancient Africa, Drower's Nubia , and E.H. Johnson's Plankfay the Great , as wen as 
the Important Salte Dynasty, under which Egypt experienced a cultural revival. 

Of the supplementary books purporting to cover the period between Alexander's 
conquest and the Arab conquest in 0^0, only I. Aslinov's The Egyptians can be recannended. 
The biographies of Alexander the Great are generally useless as sources for Egyptian 
history as they provide neither background to the country at the time of its conquest 
nor explanation of the tepact of the new rulers. Mach of the same can be said of the 
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few biographies of Cleopatra, which are ™oh «=r, conceded with her relationship 
with Caesar and Marc Antony than with the Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

There are no specialized works on medieval Egypt, the period from the Arab 
conquest In aa to Napoleon's conquest in 1798. The one topic In which Egypt 
does receive some mention is the crusading era. In which Saladln (salah al-Djn) 
the sultan of Egypt and founder of the Ay^bld ^sty. play^ such an toportant 
role. However, there Is no biography of Saladln and no material on his actions 
in Egypt preceding the crusades. Egypt's, or more correctly, Cairo's contributions 
to Classical Islamic civilization are generaUy l^ored in favor of Baghdad under 
the Abbaslds. c*>e would me to see, therefore, historical coverage of the Patlmids. 
Egypt's ir^portance In the crusading era also requires greater ex^nlnation. 

Except for the historical sections In Zakl Mahniud's Ihe Land and People of 
SSEt and R. Collins and Tlgnore's EsEtandtteSudan, the period between 
Napoleon's conquest and the revolution in 1953 is l^ored. Kapol^on's bl^phles, 
like those of his predecessors, are essentially useless for the study of ' 
history, stressing, if anythtag, the discovery of the Rosetta Stone. There Is no 
blc«raphy of All, and there should be. mere are a few ve^ good bock, 

on the Suez Ca^l, hut they cannot be recommended for their coverage of Jfept 
because their e,^sls is on the impact of the canal 1. ^pean poutlcs ratlier 
than on Egypt. The canal also remained a foreign operation up until I956. 

Perhaps the most serious lacuna in the historical coverage the textbooks 
is the lack of material on *ha™d All. who certainly rates as one of the most 
important Individuals 1„ modern Near Eastern history. Ms name Is rarely mentioned 
in the te:ctbooks and his efforts to establish a »den, I^yptlan state, whatever 
hi. motives, are ignored. The material on his successors is also Inade^t. or 
unsatlsftctory. Isma'il i. ^ ^ ^^^^ 
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.l=Ba„sgo.ent. althou^ Ms contribution, to Egypt are rare:^ ^tloned. One »uM 
hope to .ee the type of discussion to be found In Becker's Modem Euro,, which 
crltlol.es is^.ii, but also explains the varies devices by which European bankers 
made fortunes on Ea^ian bonds, such as purchasing the. at sizeable discounts. 

The British occupation also requires more substantial coverage. Most texts 
correctly represent Britain's concern for the security of the Sue. Cs«al as the 
reason for the occupation of the county 1. 18&, but the lolitical developments 
vmich led to that concern, „lnUr General Arabl's revolt, are not explaine,! 
sufficients. British administration of the country requires clarification so that 
an accurate picture of Britain's Impact on Egypt is portrayed. A good source for 
British activities in is Ann Wiuia^, mtaln and ^ance in the Mid.,. 

HlNorthAea-. More material on British interference Into I^yptian af^lrs 
after Independence, especially during World Wax 11, is also required. 

Egypt Since tht> Revolution 

Egypt since July, 1952 receives somewhat M>re attention than the preceding 
2600 years. As is case with ancient Egyptian history, prl»^ level textbooks 
provide the least a^unt of lnfo»ation, usually restricting their coverage to the 
mentioning of the re^lution, Nasser's rise to Power, domestic refer™ and the Arab- ' 
IsraeU wars, .ew. If any, detail, are provided on these topics (see, for 
the accounts In James, Africa, latin American .nd tho Fn-t, pp. r6-77 and Mensoian, 
The People of the Middle East and North tl^,.. pp. 82-89.). 

Textbooks for secondanr school students provide a much fuller account of recent 
political history. t»,fort„nately, the quantity of «.terlal on modem Ifeypt is not 
matched by its quality, oenerally speaking, there Is Insul^icient background presented 
for the student to «.liy understand critical events, and all too often Inter^etatlons 
are offered as facts, as authors prefer c«^ct generalizations to fuu explanations 
Of given IssTiee, 23 
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The monarchy is accurately characterized as having been exceedingly corrupt 
(McNeill, The Ecumene , p. 709; Rogers, The Stor^- of Nations , p. 6I|6). This corruption 
led a nuDiber of military officers to plot the overthrow of the regime, and In the 
summer of 1952 King Farouk Ams deposed by a group of officers led by General Mtomad 
Nagulb. Egypt became a republic, and Nagulb was replaced by Nasser, who became a 
virtual dictator (On Nasser's dictatorship, see Dawson, Your World and Mine and Yates, 
How People Live In the Middle E&st .). 

The background to the 1952 revolution is Inadequate. One would hope that 
there would be a better description of parliamentary government In Egypt under the 
monarch, perhaps through an examination of the Wafd Party. CertainOy, I^rouk was 
. orrupt, but a strong government could have prevented much of the abuse. An 
explanation of politics before the revolution would also help in understanding 
Nasser's reluctance to return to parliamentary govemmenh following the revolution, 
which was an important factor in his spUt with Nagulb. 

Nasser's domestic reforms are covered In most of the textbooks. Most authors 
view the goal of the 1952 revolution as the Improvement of the lives of the Egyptian 
peoples and cite the l^d reform, health care. Industrialization, and the Aswan High 
Dam as positive projects designed to attain these goals, although it is generally 
mentioned that they have failed. An excellent discussion of this failure occurs 
in Brinton, A History of Civilization , vol. ii. 

Most texts stress Nasser's foreign policy, and he is given mixed reviews. The 
Suez crisis of 1956 receives the widest and most diverse coverage. It is generally 
mentioned that the prime motivation for the conflict was Nasser's nationalization 
of the Suez canal, although the factors contributing to that act are '/ariously 
described. The arguments stretch from what is perceived to be a desire on Nasser's 
part to gain prestige (Roehm, The Record of Mankind) to the more accurate explanation 
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as a response to the American decision not to fund the Aswan. High Dam project (Rogers, 
Story of Nations , p. 0^6; Grossier, World History , p. 286.). Accounts also differ 
as all too many authors allege (as in Roehm) that the Anglo-Frencii invasion occurred 
only after Israel invaded Egypt and was a response to that attack rather than citing 
Anglo-French-Israeli collusion. A number of "facts" should also be clarified. 
It is emphasized that l) Nasser closed the canal to Israeli shipping, thus encouraging 
the Israeli attack and 2) the Israelis achieved a rapid victory over the Egyptian 
army In the Sinai. It is true that the canal was closed to Israeli shipping but 
it had been closed while the canal was under British control. The Israeli victory 
should also be viewed in light of the fact that Nasser had ordered his troops in 
the Sinai to withdraw to the canal and begin preparations for defense of that vital 
waterway against the anticipated Anglo-French attack. There are excellent accounts 
of this crisis in Rarpat, The Middle East and North Africa and Stavrianos, A Global 
History of Man . 

Many problems exist in the discussions of Nasser's Pan Arab policy. In general, 
and specifically on the formation of the United Arab Republic In 1958. While the 
statement in McNeill's The Ecranene that Nasser wished to unite the entire Arab World 
under his leadership but desired no fundamental change (p. 717-18) is stronger than 
most, Nasser is generally depicted as having an aggressive foreign policy. This led 
him, authors such as Roehm, D. Davis and Kblerzon argue, to Join Syria in the formation 
of the U.A.R. The union occurred, in fact, as a result of a Syriem Initiative. 
Nasser's greatest Arab policy failure, the Yemen civil war, is sometimes mentioned. 
While these "facts" are mentioned with regard to Nasser's foreign policy, one searches 
in vain for the type of presentation made by Shorter in his Eleven Nations . In which 
not only are "facts" presented, but some attempt is made to analyze Nasser's successes 
and failures. This analysis, the type of exercise that requires the student to think. 
Is sorely needed. 
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The June, 1967, Arab-Tnraeli war is attributed to what are termed hostile 
actions undertaken by Nasser, Including the demand that the United Nations' peace- 
keeping force be withdrawn, the mobilization of his army and then the maseing of 
it on the border, and, finaUy, the closing of the Straits of Tiran. These actions 
led to what is described as Israeli preventive retaliation, and In six days the 
Israeli army occupied the Sinai Peninsula and the Suez Canal was closed. Nasser's 
resignation In the face of this humiliating defeat and subsequent decision to 
remain In office following ma^^ive outcries of public support are mentioned. 

Although the discussion of the factors leading up to the 19^ Arab-Israeli 
war are generaUy accurate, it is Interesting .that it is not mentioned that the 
Uhited Nations Emergency Force could have been stationed on the Israeli side of the 
border, but was not permitted to do so. Furthermore, there is Insufficient information 
on the factors leading up to Nasser's actions upon which to make a Judgment, in 
particular the reported Israeli threat to Egypt's ally, Syria, and Israeli militair 
preparations. There is a general lack of balance. 

Nasser's relations with the Soviet Uhion also receive wide coverage, with 
Nasser too often placed square]^ in the "Communiflt camp" (see Zebel, F&st to Present 
and Rogers,Story of Nations). This attitude is ftirther enforced by the selection 
of photographs, which often show Nasser with a Soviet leader (See Rogers, p. 0*6 
and McNeill, p. 717). 

Events since l^T are discussed in only the most recently pubUshed textbooks 
and then only briefly. It is mentioned that Nasser died In 1^0 and was succeeded 
by Anwar al-Sadat. A fourth Arab-Israeli war was fought in 1973. Supplementary 
texts provide little additional Information on modem Egyptian political history, 
and the material is pl^ed by the same problems of over -genera Uzat ion that beset 
the textbooks. Nasser h^s been analyzed in a short biography by Mary shlvaiiandran , 
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and the historical sections in the Mahmud, Collins & Tignore and Williams volumes 
are recommended, as is the section on Egypt in Little's The Arab World in the 
gObh Century . Surprisir^ly, there is a general reluctance on the part of most 
authors to discuss the Arab-Israeli wars in any detail. Consequently, there are 
no books devoted to specific wars. The only detailed source is W, McKlnly's 
Trouble in the Middle East ^ whfch is fortunately very good. 
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ART, ARCHITECTURE, lANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

The discussions of ancient Egyptian art and architecture are generally 
found in textbooks written for primary level students, although there are occasional 
references to be found in secondary level texts. The material that is presented 
tends to focus on the monumental works of the Egyptians, such as the pyramids, the 
Sphinx, and the great temples. 

Ancient Egypt - Architecture 

IVramids are described In some detail, both In physical appearance and meithod 
of construction, as they are the most well-known of the architectural treasures of the 
ancient world. It is usually explained to the student that the true pyramid Is a 
aquare-based structure with its four sides built In the form of a triangle. The 
pyramids were constructed of large blocks of stone, welghteg between two and fifteen 
tons apiece, which were quarried far from the construction site and carried to it 
by ship and sledge as the Egyptians did not know the use of the wheel. The Buccessive 
layers of the building were laid by building brick and earth ramps, up which the 
blocks were dragged Into position. Inside the pyramid were rooms nhich served as 
the burial chambers for the pharaoh. The Great Pyrar^ld of Khufu (Cheops) at Giza 
is most often mentioned. 

After the pyramids, the most commonly discussed structure Is the Great Sphinx 
of Khaft-e (Chephren) at Giza. The Sphinx, an animal body with a human head, was, along 
with other lesser sphinxes, built to guard the tombs of the pharaohs. Of the other 
architectural wonders of ancient Egypt, the Temple of Kamak, the largest columned 
temple ever built, and the temple at Abu Slmbel, which was threatened by the rising 
waters of Lake Nasser, are mentioned. 
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Supplementary works do provide some additional material on architecture, 
but as with textbooks, the focus is on the monumental works. One significant area 
of elaboration concerns the evolution of the pyramid. Here the student is Introduced 
to earlier fonns of architecture such as the mastaba, the earliest pharaonic tombs. 
The evolution from these low, brick-built structures to large stone edifices is 
attributed to liahotep, the adviser and architect of the jdiaraoh, Zoser, vho designed 
the step-pyramid at Saqqara. The step-pyramid is, in reality, a series of 
successively smallirr mastabas constructed of storxw built on top of each other. 
lAter architects borrowed the design and simply filled in the steps to i>ravide 
a smooth exterior surface. Dnhotep is also credited with copying many of the 
motifs that were first used In wood, brick and matting and applying them to stone. 

New Kingdom architecture is also discussed In somewhat more detail in the 
supplementary works . The student can find more elaborate descriptions of the 
Temple of Ksuniak as well as information on Queen Hatshepsut*s temple at Delr al-Bahri 
and the temple at Luxor. With the construction of the Aswan High Dam and the world- 
wide effort to save the temple at Abu Simbel, Rameses II's great work of art and 
architecture has received a great deal of literary attention. 

The material presented on architecture in ancient Egypt is generally very good. 
Undoubtedly, the pyramids are one of the most readily identifiable structures In 
the world, a f&,ct due in large part to the excellent photographs included In virtually 
every text and supplementary book ~ although one would hope that i^iotographers 
would suppress their urge to include the ever present Egyptian tourist guide astride 
a camel that graces every composition! The Great Sphinx and the temple at Abu Simbel 
probably also have a high recognition, level. 

Ancient Egypt - Art 

Minor works of art, such as bas-relief, painting and the obelisk are noted but 
not discussed in any great detail. Sculpture is discussed because of its religious 
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significance. The statuo, be it full figure or only a bust, could serve as the 
resting place of an individual's spirit should his corpse be destroyed. 

The best examples of the lesser arts, In scope but certainly not In quality, 
are to be found in the many books on Tutankhamen. The gold statuary. Jewelry, 
furniture, and other objets d'art are the most extensive available as most others 
were either stolen from the tombs or broken up In the process. One Important 
developnent of New Kingdom art that receives wide coverage is the naturalist movement 
of the reign of Akhenaton. Ancient Egyptian art is generally depicted as highly 
formalized and unchanging, and the adoption of more natural forms of artistic 
representation inspired by this pharaoh is unique for the civilization. 

Ancient Egypt - Hieroglyphics 

Material on writing and literature In both primary and secondary level text- 
books is confined almost exclusively to hierogl^/phics and the deciphering of the 
ancient Egyptian writing system. Ai^ discussion of literature or the presentation 
of any stories or tales is to be found In the supplementary works. 

Hieroglyphics, the student is told, began as simple picture writing, each 
symbol representing the specific animal, plant or action depicted, long before the 
establishment of ihe earliest dynasties. However, the glyphs eventually obtained 
a phonetic value, the symbol representing a specific sound, so that by the time of 
the Pharaohs Egypt had an alphabet composed cf 2k letters. In writing with hieroglyphics, 
no vowels were used, and it could be written tram either left to right or rl^t to 
left, with the direction that the faces pointed to telling the reader the direction 
to be read. Additional symbols, known as determinatives, were added at the end of 
the word to aid In its understanding.. For example, a name would be followed by a 
certain symbol that toM the reader that what had preceded was a male or fenale name. 
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Hieroglyplcs was the writing system of the gods, and only a small number of 
court scribes could master the complex symbols. Shorter forms of writing were 
developed for the common man. Below hieroglyphics was a system known as hieratic, 
which, if hieroglyphics was considered printing, was considered as hand-writing. 
The symbols were not as completely formed as in the formal hieroglyphics, A 
shorthand system, known as demotic, was also used. 

An important development connected with writing was the Invention of a 
substance other than stone upon which symbols could be written and preserved. That 
substance was papyrus paper, one of ancient Egypt's most important contributions to 
civilization. The student will generally be introduced to the method of obtaining 
paper from the payrus stalk, a process which involved the bonding of layers of the 
plant together into long sheets. Much of our Information about ancient Egypt has 
been obtained from papyri, which remained preserved In Egypt's hot, dry climate. 

Up until 1821, we were unable to read any of the ancient Egyptian scripts, 
but in that year the Frenchman, J.P, Champollion, deciphered hieroglyphics by using 
the Rosetta Stone, The Rosetta Stone had been discovered by some French soldiers 
during Napoleon's campaign in Egypt in 1799. The text on the stone was written 
thr^e times, once In Greek, a known language, once In demotic, and once In hieroglyphics. 
For years scholars attempted to decipher the hieroglyphics on the stone by comparieon 
with the Greek te^ct, but they failed because they believed that the hieroglyphics 
were not phonetic but ideographic, C?hampollion hit upon the idea of comparing the 
names, which were contained in the cartouches in the hieroglyphic texts, and discovered 
that the symbols represented letters and not words. That was the key. Words coxild 
be separated out of the text and their meanings discovered by comparing with the Greek, 
The sound value of certain letters could also be found by using neuoes, as they sounded 
roughly the same In Greek as in Egyptian, 
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supplementary texts only elaborate on the material available In the textbooks 
on hieroglyphics and Chn^poUion. However, it is a^nong these works that the student 
can discover the actual words of the ancient Egyptians, translated Into English. 
There are books written for aU ages ft-om kindergarten to high school filled with 
religious tales, adventure stories, magical spells, myths, legends and poetxy 
which had been preserved in hieroglyphics on tomb walls and papyri. 

The discussion of hieroglyphics and literature is very similar to that of 
art and architecture. Hieroglyphics are sufficiently explaliied and most accounts 
of the writing system will include examples of the symbols. There are even books 
ft.om which the child can learn in some detail to write and make actual sentences 
from the hieroglyphs. Most notable among these books are L. Scott's Hterogl^ics 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics for Ever^n.. Champollion ' s discovery of the 
secret of the hieroglyphic writing system is explained quite clearly and concisely. 
The interested student can W high school with an excellent base upon which he 
could commence serious study of hieroglyphics. 

Despite the f^ct that the presentation of art, architecture and hieroglyphics 
is generally good, the whole approach to that presentation is inadequate. There is 
little effort to establish any connection between the art and literature and the 
society that created it; there is no historical perspective. The student, for 
exainple, is left with the Impression that pyramids were buUt as tombs by all of 
the Pharaohs when, in fact, their construction ended during the Middle Kingdom period. 
Furthennore, the significance of the pyramid is much more than Just as a tomb for 
pyramids tell us a great deal about an Egyptian society in which the pharaoh was 
all powerful, similarly, the construction of temples, such as and Abu.Slmbel, 
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reflect the political and social situation in ancient Egypt, as do the tomb paintings 
and other funerary objects. This problem of historical perspective is sometimes 
solved at the secondary level, but only a small few of the textbooks re-introduce 
material on art (See, for example, Roehm, The Record of Mankind and Welty, Man's 
Cultural Heritage ), and when they do, the lessons that can be learned f!rom history 
are not stressed. The problem carries over into supplementary books which are 
generally content to simply describe the buildings and other objects. 

There is little Ijnprovement in the discussions of hieroglyphics as there is 
rarely any material presented on their use to the modem scholar. Many stories 
have been translated and published for the student, but their Interest is simply 
as stories with little effort made to expand on their significance. For all the 
discussion about the Rosetta Stone, there is not one account of what it actually 
said. The student can, and should, seriously ask of what use Is knowing about 
hieroglyphics or ancient art. 

An answer to this question lies in a very good textbook written by Llnder, 
et al, for primary level students, entitled Exploring Civilization; A Discovery 
Approach , This text is not remarkable for the material that it presents; It is, 
In fact, quite lacking In comparison to most texts, except in the manner In which 
it presents the material. In two chapters, entitled "How Breasted Learned about 
Ancient Egypt", and "How Did Literature and Art Reflect Egyptian Society?", the 
authors attempt to show how hie oglyphics and art are used by modem scholars 
as keys to understanding ancient Egypt rather than as objects to be understood as 
old or interesting objects only. The approach is exciting, and of use to the 
student as he can apply this knowledge to other civilizations. 

Medieval and Modem E^orpt - Art, Architecture, Language and Literature 

Once we leave the world of the ancient Egyptians, disctisslons of art, 
architecture, la:nguage and literature viartually end. There are only brief mentions 
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Of artistic d^enopnents under the Fattald. <md arohlteeture under the M<unluke» In 
the supplemental work a« Stor, of ^Un Art hy o. IV1=.. .our thousand yea,. ,«„ 
no. scholars ^ „eU he dlscussln, the significance of the Aswan ^ 
perhaps even he attrlhutlng to It cosmic pc^rs. as sc^e writers are atte^m, to 
^ "1th the that as It may, the da:. Is the onOy :„od,m structure to 



receive notice. 



Just as is the case with art and architecture, Oanguage and literature after 
the fan 0. ancient Egyptian civilization Is Ignored. Ihe student „m lean, ,hat 
the oan^e of modem Egypt Is Arahlc, ^t there are no discussions of either medieval 
or modem literary activities, s^ely, medieval and ^dem Bgy^ „, ..serving of 
iome discussion of an and literature! At least .Ince 1258, Cairo has heen, and 
continues to he, the cultural center of the Middle I^t, and hefor. that under the 
mimlds and later under the MamMces It certainly vied with Baghdad for that 
distinction. Modem Egypt has many authors Of intematlonax renown, certainly 
the Playwright and novelist Xawf 1, al-^M., whose play, have he«, translated llo 
English, and the nov,ll.ts *ha-ad al-shar^awl and »aglb ^a^, ^ ■ 
heen translated, are deserving of menti™. i*. whole ahsence of any .^terlal 

on Egyptian culture since the collapse of the «nri«,+ v. 

j-ittpse 01 tne ancient Egyptian civilization is 

unacceptable. 
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SOCIETy 



Discussion of Egyptian society tends to focus on the peasant, the fellah , 
at both the pr Wy a-d secondary level esxd. In both textbooks and supplementary 
materials. Once agalr., the textbooks provide only a brief survey of the subject 
with the supplementary books filling in the details. 

Ancient Egypt 

Erlmry and secondary level textbooks include essentially the same information 
on ancient Egyptian society. The social structure vas in the form of a pyramid with 
the Pharaoh at the apex. Fanning out below him was a small upper class of nobles 
ftnd members of the court. Below them was the larger middle class composed of low- 
level bureaucrats, artists and craftsmen which produced the goods and services 
for the wealthy. Finally, at the bottom was the farmer, the foundation upon which 
ancient Egyptian civilization was ^>uilt. 

The farmer lu described as under-nourished and over-worked. He lived in 
6. small mud hut in the village along with his family and animals, and subsisted on 
bread, beans, and, only rarely, meat. The men tilled the soil with a wooden plow 
drawn by a cow or ox and irrigated their fields by raising the waters of the Nile 
with a shaduf . Women were generally much freer than in today's Egypfcian society, 
although their duties were much the same: cooking, carrying water for use In 
the home, weaving cloth for clothing and keeping the house In repair. 

Slavery la otten mentioned as having existed, although it is little discussed. 
Corvee, forced labor, was also used by the government to help in the construction 
of its great monuments and for other projects. 

Supplementary books provide much the same picture of ancient Egyptian peasant 
life, but also generally include more information on the glamorous life of the 
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upper classes. The nobles and courtiers maintained residences in both the city 
and the country, but it is on]y about their country estates that we have much 
information. Like the farmer's house, the upper class home vas built of mud brick, 
but these homes were usually two or thre- stories high and were decorated with 
paintings and fine furniture. The houses also faced a courtyard or garden, and 
the estate included out-buildings to house the animals. 

The nobles had servants to perform the daily tasks required to operate 
the estate and so could devote themselves to luxurious living and entertainment. 
Both men and women wore clothes of fine linen, xpensive Jewelry of gold and silver, 
and aromatic oils. Their diet was varied end Included meat regularly, and large 
banquets were held at which musicians and dancing girls performed. It was a life 
in marked contrast to the peasant's existence. 

The description of ancient Egyptian society presented in the textbooks is 
generally adequate and accurate. There are certain areas, though, in which the 
supplementary books could provide more infonnation. What, for example, was the 
legal status of the Individual in society? What was the responsibility of the 
Individual to the state and vice versa ? Slavery Is often mentioned but rarely 
explained. Were the peasants considered to be slaves or only "practically slaves" 
(Sankowsky, Mainstreams of World History , p. 22)? What individual rights did 
exist? How did these rights and responsibilities change over time (once again, 
the question of historical perspective). 

Some discussion of social custom would also be desirable. What were the 
preferred marriage patterns among the ancient Egyptians? Was it a polygamous or 
monogamous society? Which social activities were acceptable and which prohibited? 
How were social mores enforced? 
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Modern Egypt 

Material on modem Egypt is almost exclusively concerned with the fellahin . 
In both textbooks and supplementary books they are described as having changed 
little in 5,000 year.^. They still live in mud huts, farm and irrigate in the 
same manner, and eat the same foods. Women are described as more restricted than 
their ancient ancestors as a result of Muslim rules on the seclusion of women. 
Most of their functions are performed within the house. 

Meet books do point out that since the revolution of 1952, there have been 
substantial changes in the life of the fellah . Nasser's Land reform program 
redistributed the loaad so that the farmer owned the land he worked and could benefit 
from his efforts. Education and health prograjns are iJnprovlng the farmer's .life, 
and flood control projects ajre enabling him to grow more food than ever before. 
These gains ai»e threatened, though, by the continuing problem of rapid population 
growth. 

The descriptions of the fellahin are generally accurate, but a bit unftilr. 
We have constantly alluded to the "unchanging east" bias that exists in so much 
of the writing on Egypt, both ancient and modem, and have attempted to show that 
this is a myth. This myth is nowhere more apparent than in the discussion of the 
fellah . While the observation that the Nile Valley farmer has remained unchanged 
for the past 5,000 years is essentially true, it is ijflplied that this phencanonon 
is attributable to the inherent conservatism and backv/ardness of the peasant. A 
much more preferrable approach, and one we would like to see adopted by all authors, 
is Shorter 's explanation in Eleven Nations . Shorter states that farming methods 
have remained quite similar to those that existed in ancient Egypt, but he attributes 
this to the successful adaptation by the fellah to the environment rather than to a lack 
of initiative. He supports this contention by arguing that the fellahin have 
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experimented with and Invented many of the methods currently used to manage both 
water and land. 

Focus on the fejJLahln tends to leave the student with a rather negative 
impression of Efeypt. One would never guess fi'om the discussion of Egypt's 
poverty presented In most books that it is the cultural center of the Arab world, 
and that its cities with their trade> industry, educational institutions, 
professional organizations and artistic groups comprise a sizable portion of the 
population. r«1uch more emphasis should be placed on society outside of the village. 

Discussion of society outside of the village is conceraed with urban life 
and, as mentioned in the section on geography, is usually a discussion of the 
contrast between "old" nd "new" In the dress, transportation and occupation of 
Cairo's inhabitants (see Yohe, Exploring World Regions , p. Ull, for example) • The 
best available discussion of life in Cairo is to be found in Scholastic Book 
Service's The Middle East , pp. 66-71. 

InterestlJigly enough, the bedouin is virtually ignored, except in the 
pictures of the pyreanids where the stately lord of the desert is pranlnaatly 
displayed. The only real discussion of the bedu appears in Bolanflky's The Changing 
World and Its People (pp. 220-23). This material is unacceptable as the author 
simply describes the tedouln^s propensity for roaming the deserte Nothing Is 
presented on the relationship between the bedu and settled population or on the 
historical importance of the nomad. It would be much preferable that the bedouin 
be taken out of the photographs, which leave the Irrrpression that Egypt is a nomadic 
country, and some few words be placed in the texts about this Egyptian minority 
group. 

As with ancient Egyptian society, one would like to see a imich wider 
discussion of social customs find relationships. We are fortune te to have 
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available the works by B. Rashid on folk songs and games vhich give some understanding 
of Egyptian life, but there are more serious aspects requiring investigation. For 
example, what role do religion and the sharl'a play in village life? Furthermore, 
aside from farming techniques, what factors connect ancient and modem Egyptian 
society? 
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RELIGION 

The discussion of religion differs little in either prljnary or secondary 
level textbooks. In both cases 9 the student is given a basic introduction to ancient 
Egyptian religion, Trith the focus being on polytheism, life after death, and the 
religious reforms of Akhenaton, and to Islam with few details of the religious 
systems presented. Supplementary works elaborate on the material Included in the 
textbooks with little new information added. 

Ancient Egypt - Polytheism 

The ancient Egyptians are depicted as worshipping many gods with most of 
these deities being portrayed as animals. Of these gods, Amen-Re, depicted as the 
stm god, and Osiris, the god of the dead, are most often mentioned. Puller discussions 
contained in some texts (See, for example, Dawe, The Ancient Near East , and Marvin, 
The Human Adventure ) Include material on the Amen-Re and Osiris cults. Amon-Re, 
Mho would be referred to more properly as the god of life rather than a sun god. 
Is described as the principal deity in the Egyptian pantheon. On his daily Journey 
across the sky, this god brings light and warrrth to the earth, thus sustaining life. 
One would hope for more clarification on this god, whose nature is unnecessarily 
obscured. It should be stressed that this Is a coDDpound god and that each of the 
two members has a separate nature. Re being the solar disk and Amen being the "Hidden 
One" or double which circled the underworld. 

The second jjnportant cult was that of Osiris, the god of the dead. The origins 
of this cult are tied up in the Osiris nyth, which Is presented In the above-noted 
texts and others. According to this story, Osiris was murdered by his brother, 
dismembered and the parts of the body distributed over the country. Osiris' sister/wife, 
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Is is, gathered up the remains and was able to restore her husband to life, but not 
in the vrorld of the living. Os?ris began to rule over the world of the dead, 
determining the ftite of the deceased. 

Supplementary materials provide the student with more Information on origins 
and functions of the plethora of deities. As the ancient Egyptian civilization 
developed, each political unit had its own patron god, which was usually symbolized 
by some anlinal. The Egyptians did not worship this animal; the anlaal figure simply 
represented the attributes of the god. For example, the sun, which soared across the 
sky, was represented by a hawk. As smaller political xxnits merged, either by 
force or agreement, the gods belonging to each polity were maintained. As political 
units becajne larger, so did the pantheon, as the Egyptians were unwilling to 
dispose of a god of even minimal powers. 

Life After Death 

Discussion of life after death and mummification in the primary and secondary 
textbooks is accurate and adequate. At the outset of Egyptian civilization it was 
believed that only the pharaoh could attain everlasting life, but as the religious 
beliefs evolved, even the common man aspired to spiritual iaumortality. The most 
notable feature of this aspect of religious belief was the preservation of the body 
through the process of mummification. It ims believed that the human spirit continued 
to resic'a in the earthly body, even after death. The decomposition or destruction 
of the body, therefore, threatened the existence of the spirit. The ancient Egyptians 
attempted, through a process of soaking the body In chemicals and rapping it in linen, 
to preserve the body forever to Insure the eternal life of the spirit. The textbooks, 
therefore, stress that the individual's life after death was dependent on the 
preservation of the earthly body through mummification. The supplementary books 
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elaborate on this aspect of the religion, it was believed that everyone had a ka 
or spiritual double vhich preceded the deceased to the world of the dead and prepared 
the way for the admission of the ba or Immortal soul. The ba continued to reside 
in the earthly body. The Egyptians, however, planned for all develoiments . If the 
mummy was destroyed, the ba could reside in a likeness, most often in the form of 
a statue, of the deceased. Similarly, through the proper observation of certain 
rituals, statues and pictures could be brought to life in the world of the dead. 
Therefore, statues of servants and animals and paintings of the deceased's favorite 
activities, along with the necessary texts for bringing them to life, were placed 
In the tomb to ensure the comfort and happiness of the ba. Fascinating accounts 
on mummies are available in G. McHargue's Mummies and M. ifece's Wrapped for Eternity; 
The Story of the Egyptian Mummies . 

Akhenaton 

Akhenaton's religious reforms are the most often discussed and poorly escplalned 
aspects of ancient Egyptian religion. Worship of the god, Aton, is universalOy 
described in all textbooks and supplementary works as an attempt to Impose monotheism 
on ancient Egypt. In fact, Akhenaton was probably more concerned with supplanting 
one royal cult, that of Amen-Re, with his own. IMrthezraore, no background la presented 
to these religious reforms. The new cult is described as being suppressed during the 
reign of Akhenaton's successor, Tutankhamen. Some books at least attempt to present 
theories on the origin of Akhenaton's religious attitudes, usually centering, as In 
L. Morrison's Lost Queen of Epypt, on the influence of Akhenaton's wife Neferfclti, and 
on the attempts by the pharaoh's daughter, Ankhsenamen, later queen of Tutanlhanen, 
to save monotheism, such as in E. Berry's Honey of the Nile . Once again, these works 
stress Akhenaton's monotheism. ' 
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The aiacussion of religion 1. the terthooks Is ge«rau^ unacceptahl, as it 
"tffers t«, serious deficiencies. First, there is a of historical 
perspective that «ouM reU... so™ of the conlVsion s„rrounain« religious hellefs 

practices. Second, the extre^j^ ,road generalisations used to descrih, a„ci«,t 
ESmian religion contribute to the contusion as the student is given the i^ession 
that religious practice was r»noUthic when in fact It was not. 

We have discussed this pr^hle. of historical perspective continuously 1„ 
this evaluation of „terial on and here again we find authors discusstag an 

-Changing Kg^iaa civilization and then supporting their arg«ent, with over^ 
el:.plified generalizations. No connection is ^, for e^spi., Ween the 
emergence of the Osiris cult and the pojnalar conc^ion of life after death wh«. 
in f.ct they are deeply inter-connected. Ihls developaent represe,rts an l^rtant 
historical evou^tlon in religious hellef, one that places the peasant on a p«entl«ly 
e^ual status with the ^aoh. A«.naton is also seen as an aheration rather than 
« pert Of a historical process. «hile it certainly is possible that hi, Atcn 
cult represents a hurst of Intellectual creativity, even this develoj^t 1. not 
seen as a significant point agatast the tradition hound, unchanging East 

t»>deniahly, anci«,t Egyptian rellgi^s beliefs and practice, were couple, 
by ^sentlng the religion as a unified, nationwide belief a^te., th. authors 
of textbooks h«.e co^ed the problem. Ancient Eg^ian religion was both 
horlzontauy and vertically fra^ented. »ere were official religious cults, such 
as He in the Old Klng^, oslris In the mddle Kingd«, and A^en-He and Aton 1. the 

Kingdom, but there were also ^ ^ ^ 
^ these Class diatinctlons, there were also regional differences. ^„ and 
Villages, for the «st part, continued .o worship their local deities to the exclusion 
Of, or perhaps In association with, a si^Oar god. ^r e:.s^ie, the goddess the 
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.ky goddess, Bight be worshipped to the exclusion of slMUr deities: mthor. Best 
or sekhmet. Although there Bight have heen a nwltltude of gods in the official 
pantheon, they were not aU included in everyone's personal pantheon. 

Some of these se™ probleBs exist in the supplementary works although not 
to the same degree. There are atteopts to put religious developnents into their 
historical perspective (The Osiris cult is shown to be a develop»nt of the Wddle 
Kingdom period and especially the New KI^ob.). but religion is stlU presented 
as being monolithic. The discussions of Ufa after death are vague and unclear, 
references are Bade to a heaven-llJce place where the deceased lives a Ufa of luxury 
and ease, and Osiris serves as the final judge over who ehaU or shall not enter 
this paradise. However, it is not clear what hapi«ns to the persons wta are unac- 
ceptable to Osiris. - Ih fact, those who did not attain life in the other world 
slBply ceased to exist. There was no neU as in the JUdeo-Ohrlstian-Musllm tradition. 
Christianity 

Christianity in Egypt i, virtually ignored in the t»rtbooka, ^ the susple»nt«y 
works Will generally only explain that Ifeypt became Christian »der the Sy^tine. 
(although it would be more accurate to say the East,» Rc»an B^ir.) r-...ined 
so until the Arab congest in A.B. A nuniber of Christians, tao«, a. Copts, 
continue to live and practice their religion in modem IfePt, the book, contend. 

ae abs«>ce of material on On^istianity in EBW Is not entirely »nd„st««rt,le. 

certainly Egypt, as the site of Alexandria, where early church doctrine w« fo™.Uted. 

«.d the home of the monastic movement in Christisnity, had a significant i«^ on 

the develoi^nt of the faith. It was also one of the c«rters of the monophlslt. 

•heresy" that split the early church. ■ Uhfortunately. fbr this «.tl« period » ^ 

only the material available in I. Aslmov's ^e^^ 

on Christianity in Z. Mataoud's The land and People of z^. 
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Although Egypt was conquered by the Masllm Arabs in 042, many Cojjts retained 
their religion and became important to the administration of the province as they 
continued to work in the revenue department • This fttct la usually ignored. It 
should also be stressed that Egypt was not rapidly converted to Ir"^ d that the 
pressure for conversion was mainly economic. Conversion freed tl e ir ^ iy'i ual of 
some of the tax burden. Still, several million Egyptians adhere to the Coptic 
church or to other Christicui denominations • 

Islam 

Islamic beliefs and practices are not genearally discixssed in the textbooks 
along with material on Egypt but in separate sec :ione dealing with the establishment 
of the Arab Empire. It is generally mentioned that the religion wag established by 
Muhammad in Arabia and that the Muslljns worship a single god known as Allah. The 
Muslim holy book is the Koran, and Misllms worship in a mosque. Seme, but not aU 
texts, will mention and explain the five pillars of Islam, that is the sbahada 
(l .'ofession of faith), prayer five times a day, pilgrimage to Mecca, zakat (aLns), 
and fasting during the month of Rainadan. 

While the discussion of Islam in the textbooks is adequate, all accoxmts of 
the religion should present and explain the basic tenets of the faith. Improvement 
could be made in the supplementary books by inclusion of material on the development ' 
of an Egyptian school of law, the Shafi^i , by diflcxxssion of the religious teaching 
of the Egyptian reformer, Muhammad Abduh, and by pointing out the Ijitportaace of 
religion on modem political developments including treating various organizations 
such as Sufi orders and the Muslim Brotherhood, one of the strongest rellgio-political 
parties in recent Egyptian history. Authors generally tend to ignore the f&ct that 
Islam is much more than simply a religious system. Also,, the position of Cairo with 
its al-Azhar Uhiversity as the leading Islamic Intellectual center in the world 
should be emphasized. 
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CONCLUSION 

m this study of the treatment of Egypt Ixx elementary and secondary school 
literature, ve have analy:.ed the content of 109 textbooks and iSO supplementary 
works, eva3,:ated that material, and presented our recommendations for specific 
corrections and additions. It should be noted that these recommendations do not 
represent dogma but are what we, as specialists on Near Eastern history and 
civilization, perceive to be the best answers to problems in the treatmerxt of 
Egypt. 

A general conclusion to be drawn f^om the material that was evaluated is 
that as a result of the practice of presenting infonnation on Egypt in general 
statements and of omitting certain "facts", Egypt is generally depicted as being 
both passive and unchanging, as in the discussions of ancient Egypt and the modem 
fenah, and aggressive, as shovm by Nasser's purported attempts to domliuite the 
Arab World, his so-called attack, on Israel and his relations with the West. Both 
Images are negative. 

The root of this problem seems not to lie In any conscious eati-Egrotton 
biases that are heW by authors, but In that they are under-lnfoirod .bout Egypt. 

focus Of most te:ctbooIcs Is, understandably, on Europe. The authors are, a. 
. result, usually a^opean historians or they are «cperts In education. Ites. auth« 
have no fo>™i training In Egyptian history and culture. A .IMlar problem «dsts 
vlth regard to the teacher, v*o, as the MESA Image Co«ittee dlsco«red, lack, 
teowledge on Egyptian problems (n,e 1^. of th. M^dle a„t In .^..^ ..y., 
Textbooka , p. 26). 

These c«ments are not to say that non-speclallsts cannot «nte accurate 
and balanced textbooks on Egypt or the Middle East, or that teachers v..ho„t Tormal 
training In Middle Eastern studies cannot overcome the deficiencies of their resource. 
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We recommend that the following three courses of action he taken to improve the 
presentation of material on Egypt • 

1) That the Office of Education encourage the study of Egyptian (or Middle 
Eastern or any c -.ar area's) history and culture hy 

a) recommending to federally funded Foreign Area Study Programs 
that they offer courses for cr^^^dit and at appropriate hours for elementary and 
secondary school teachers on Egypt. 

b) encouraging "CXitreach" programs, such as presently exist at 
many area study centers so that schools nc. located near these centers can have 
access to area specialists with special knowledge of the needs of pre-college social 
studies programs. 

We believe that these two goals can be accomplished without Increased costs* 

2) That authorr. and teachers make an effort to Inform themselves about 

Egypt. In order to accomplish this, we have added an annotated booklist of materials 
for non-specialists which will provide an excellent background to Egyptian history 
and culture. Teachers and authors are also encouraged to read the books in the 
supplementary booklist that have been recommended. 

3) That textbook piblishers take advantage of area specialists and iirvite 
their comments on forthcoming books. 
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BOOKLIST FOR NON-SPECIALISO; READERS 

This list represents only a small number of the works available on Egyptian 
history, politics, society and culture. However, we feel that these readily 
available books combine a high standard of scholarship with a general readability 
to warrant their recommendation . Readers are encouraged to review the bibliographies 
contained in virtually every one of these books for guidance in further reading. 

» ♦ » ♦ 

1. Adams, Michael, ed. The Middle East; A Handbook . Praeger, N.y. and Washington, 
1971. 

Includes a chapter by Tom Little on the United Arab Republic 
which presents a good historical outline and survey of economic, 
social and political affairs. Reading list. 

2. Bacharach, Jere. A Near East Studies Htodbook, 570-197U . University of 
Washington, Seattle and London, 197lf, (paper). 

Contains dynastic charts of Egyptian rulers, maps and chronology. 

3. Berger, Morroe. The Arab World Today . Doubleday and Co., Garden City, N.Y., 
19Qt, (paper). 

Survey of Middle Eastern society with a good deal of material on Egypt. 

1*. Gardiner, sir Alan. Egypt of the Pharaohs . Oxford University, London and N.Y., 
19Si, (paper). 

Detailed survey of ancient Egyptian history trm pre-dynastie ttoes to 
Alexander's conquest, 
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Hitti, Philip K. History of the Arabs . St. Martins, N.Y., 1970, (paper). 

The standard history of medieval Islam with the chapter "The 
Caliphate Dismembered: . Petty Dynasties in the West" and part V, 
"The Last Medieval Moslem States" dealing with Egypt up to the 
end of the Mamlukes (1516). 

Holt, P.M. et al, ed. The Cambridge History of Islam , volume 1, The University 
Press, Cambridge, 1970. 

Articles by Bernard Levis, "Egypt and Syria" and P.M. Holt, 
"The Later Ottoman Brpire in Egypt and the Fertile Crescent" 
discuss Egyptian history from the Arab conquest to the British 
protectorate (I91U). 

• Political and Social Change in Modern Egypt . Oxford University, 

London, I968. 

See articles by Holt "The Pattern of Egyptian Political History, 
15rj-1798" and G. Baer "Social Change in Egypt, I8OO-I91U". 

Issawi, Charles. Eg?,' pt at Mid-Century; An Economic Survey . Oxford Uhiversity 
Press, London and N.Y., 193k. 

An economic and political survey covering the period from 
1798 to 1950. 

Khouri, Fred J. The Arab-Israeli Dilemma . Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
1968, (paper). 

Material on Egypt located throughout this general survey of the 
Arab-Israeli problem covering the period frcm its origins in 19th 
century nationalism to the I967 war. 
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10. MansfieM, Peter. Nasser's Efcrot. Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1969, (paper). 

Focus is on Egypt since 1952 with material on foreign relations, 
society, reforms and domestic political development. 

11. Marlowe, John. Anglo -Egyptian Relations. iSOO-lQq^ , Praeger, N.Y., 195h. 

Political history of the period. 
^' • .The Golden Age of Alexandria. Victor GoUancz Ltd., London, 1^1. 

Covers the history and culture of Egypt fi-om Alexander's conq^e8t 
in 331 B.C. to the establishment of Arab control in 0*2. 

13. NJoorehead, Alan. The Blue Nile, Dell Publishing Co., N.Y., 1962, (paper). 

A weU-written history of the NUe River valley which discusses 
Napoleon's campaign and Muhammad All. 

Ik. Nlms, Charles P. Thebes of the Pharaohs , stein and Day, N.Y., I965. 

Handsome political and cultural history of the ancient Egyptian 
capital. 

15. Polk, WUliam R. The Uhited States and the Arab WoriH , 3rd edition, Hai-^rd 
Uhiversity Press, Caaibridge, Mass., I975. 

Focuses on 19th and 20th century poUtical history. Includes good 
bibliographic essay. 

16. Tachau, Prank. The Middle East. Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1^0, (paper). 

Balanced presentation on all the major contemporary problems in 
the region. 
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United States Army Area Handbook for the Uhlted Arab RpmibH^ . American 
Uhlverslty, Washington, D.C., 1971. 

Excellent single volume ootirce for all types of information on 
Egypt. Includes lengthy bibliographies. 

L8. Wilson, John A. The Culture of Ancient Egypt , ftoenlx Books, Chicago, 1951, 
(also available as The Burden of Egyp t). 

Good survey of the history and culture of ancient Egypt. 
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AMNOTWED B3LI0GmPHIES 



Th«e bmiog,.>M., Of the U^icc^ and »uppXe«ntary worts which were 
evaluated for their tr^^n. of ^ have heen a^otated with coo.M.~.,,lo„ 
to acope and ,.cura,:y. We have .rlefl, outlined wtat Is generally aUcuaaed In 
eeoh hco. a.^ have pointed out specific errors In ^ct or Interpretation that r^y 
occur. (>.tstandlng hooks ha„ heen singled out hy the Insertion of the word 
•■reco«ended" at the end of the annotation. Conversely. hoo,c which were 
oonsldered to he aerlou^Oy deficient have heen rated "not reco«ended". It «st 
be e^^^slzed that these ratings reflect only on the material that deals with 
Egypt and not on any other tafonnatlon that my he contained In the hook. 
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TEXTBOOK BIBLIOGMIHY 



pp. 27-31, 507-63. 

very superficial coverage of ancient Egyptian civilization focusing on 
the color of the ancient Egyptian people and the cultural dlfl^ion tra. 
Asia, merlal on n«,4em Egypt ia taadeiuate. Hot recc»ende4. 

^''^'"^ ^ Pe°Ple th. r... ^^^^ 
elementary, pp. 33-6lf. 

S«tlon on ancient Egypt Includes Info^atlon on Irrigation technic*, 
religion, art. and crafts, trade and dally Ufe. Broader cov«^ ttan 

»ost for this age group. Blscus.lon on «dem IWpt UMted to the m, 

and daais, and even that is limited. 

3. BecKer, Carl and Kenneth S. Cooper. Modem Hlat.^. ..^^ 

Sliver a^ett Co., ^fcn.lstown, 1565. ^_ 

Blades is^u's deht, on his e:ctr.vagence hut a. e^ceUent dl.cu3.l0n 

on the economics of borrowing money in loti, „ 

xa« njoney in 19th century Europe. Leaves one 

with the l^e.alon that Egypt-, financial prohle... were a Sanction of 
the lending arr.„ge^„t. forced on the M>edlve hy th, hanker.. Author, 
argue that I»all ™. depo.ed hecause of hi. Inahlllty to pey hi. d..t. 
rath«. than as a re^lt of hi. political actlvltle.. Brl., h« 
treatment of the Arab-r.raell «ar.. 

n. Bout^ell. Clinton. :!,is,,M,,,L,,,i,^. c.-„nictl„.. ^ 

yrancieco, 1971, elementazy, pp. 38-77, 
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A very good survey of ancient Egyptian culture which Includes material 
on Class structure, religion, government and contributions to modem 
civilization. Has little historical Infonnation. 

Voices Of Emer^ ^n^ ^,,,on., Leswlng Communications, San Francisco, 



1971, elementaiy, pp. 266-85, 

The stress Of tMs work 1. o„ Egyptian ao^ertlo develoin«rt since the 
1952 revolution, and it presents Infor^tlon on refo», educational 
progr«. and the As™ Hl«h ^. mclndes no ».terlal on passer's foreign 
policy or Arab-Israeli wars. 

6. Bradley. Jota H. WorMGeoeaEfe, olnn and Co., Boston. 1^1. secondarv. 
PP. i*69-70. 

Depicts the I^ian people as among the ^st poorly nourished 
and illiterate la the world today. Not recommended. 

7. Brandweln, Paul P. et al. Th^So^ial^^^ ^^^^ 
Brace, Jovanovich, Inc., N.Y., 1970, elementary, pp. 119.21. 

Focuses on the government- deplctlx^ it as much less centralized 
than most textbooks do - and the urban middle class. 

Source8_of,M«it^ Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc., N.y., 



8. 



1972, secondary, pp. IO-I3, ^-h^, 

».ch too superficial discussion of agriculture In «xiem Egypt for 
this grade Uvel. Material on the High focuses on it. f.aur„ 
•tatlng that the Eg^ian fa»er has potentially less «t,r than 
before because of the high e^poratlon m. «^ absorption into the 
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limestone bed of Lake Nasser and that the Nile is now eroding its 
banks. Needs to st Jce a better balance between these issues and 
the benefits of the dam. Not reconmended. 

9. Branson, Ms ^ret S. Windows of Our World; The Way People Live . Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 19?6, elementary, pp. 100-107. 

This account begins with an intriguing conment on the women who 
invented agricuMare, but does not continue the theme, unfortunately. 
Does discuss the need for political organization to insure efficient 
irrigation and the ancient Egyptian concept of life after death. 

10. Brinton, Crane et al. A History of Civilization , volume one, Erentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967, secondary, pp. 21-30. 

The historical survey is much too brief for secondary level students, 
although the author rationalizes the situation by claiming that the 
history is not wsU enough known in detail to be of interest. Does 
Include sections on society, religion, focusing on Akh^naton, and 
art and literature. 



11. 



-• A History of Civilization , volume two. Prentice -Ha 11, Inc., 



Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967, secondary, pp. 114-15, 335-36, 576-77, 6n-13. 

Better than average on Napoleon's campaign In Egypt and generally 
good on the British occupation, although the author does leave the 
impression that the British aided education. Ckx>d background to the 
1952 revolution with an analysis of Nasser which depicts htm as 
politically a failure, but faced by great problems. 
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22. Burko, Fred. AlVica, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1970, secondary, pp. 43-53. 

A survey of ancient Fgypfcian history and culture to the Assyrian 
conquest with the Nubian dynasty highlighted. 

13. Cappelluti, Frank J. and Ruth H. Grossmaim. The Human Adventure: A History nf 
OmiWorld, Field Educational Publications, Inc., San Francisco, 1970, elementary, 
pp. 86-109. 

Contains much more cultural than historical information, despite the 
book's title, with material on irrigation and fanning, society, religion, 
the arts, and government of ancient Egypt. Nothing on the modem period. 

Ih. Clark, James et al. mrLjnd His World: Peot^le and r.,i..n..o, Noble and Noble, 
N.Y. , 197^, elementary, pp. 62-67. 

Very brief on ancient Egypt" n agriculture, society (focus on slaves) 
and trade. Ncthi g on modern period. Not recommended. 

15. cooper, Kenneth z., et . ManUndjnJ^ The. Chan.i.. Old Wn.i., 

Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N.J,, 1969, elementary, pp. 30.35, 60.63. 

liicludes a very brief survey of ancient Egyptian agriculture, government, 
and contributions to modem civilization. Stresses Nasser's foreign policy 
failures while largely ignoring domestic reforms. Does discuss the efficiency 
of the feU^ and the benefit of perennial irrigation. Adequate on religion 
with al-Azhar discussed. 



16. 



Mankind In Ti^e and Place: l^arr,^ ng to Look at Our Wn.i. , silver 



Burdett Co., Morristown, N.J., 1969, elementary, pp. i^k-OT. 
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ni«cu..c„ ancient Egyptian farming and hieroglyphics. Good on n«dom 
rnror.n. nnpnclally thn „nw hl^h Crun n.. tho adv.ntngo« of perenninl 
Irrigation. 

17. Couca, pvanlc P. and Jaclc H. Holland. Ka^ten^^^^ 
^^^^o^^^J^^s^^ Ca^hridge Book Co., ele^enta^, pp. 3.75 passl.. 

States that Ismail Immediately succeeded Mohamad Ali. Generally 
iiiadequate, poor coverage of Egypt. Not recommended. 

18. Crain, Cla.. N., et al. ArahJ^or^^ 
W.H. Sadlier, N.Y., 1972, elementary, pp.' k2^l^h. 

Very superficial coverage of Egyptian agriculture ax.d resources. 
Wot recatimended, 

19. <Mtrl8ht, I^dence et al. Uj^n^^^J^orMNsI^, *c™illa„, N.y., 1966, 
elementary, pp. 27U-78. 

General survey of Egypt with focus on modem farming and irrigation. 



20. 



• I4vlnsj^3^he^^ mcmilian, N.Y., 1966, elementary. 



pp. 86-100. 

survey of ancient Egyptian contributions to modem civlU.atlon In 
writing, art and architecture, measurement, government. British rule 
depicted as very beneficial, states that revolution occm^ed in 1950. 
very poor background on the 1956 Suez War. Not recommended. 



21. 



■• °" °°°"*'-y 'ther_I aMs, (^aomllte,, H.Y., 1966, 



elementary, pp. 156-60. 
Discussion Of the Nil . Valley, agriculture, irrigation 
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22. Davis, Bertha and John Javollmek. The Ways of Man; An Introduction to Many 
Cultures, Macmillan, N.Y. ,1971, elementary, pp. 12U-25f passim. 

Contains a description of an Egyptian village before the revolution 
to contrast modem conditions. Focu^s of t?.? book is on the Middle 
East as a unit, and it is generally very good. Morroe Berger vas a 
consultant. 

23. Davis, O.L. Learning About Countries and Societies , American Book Co., N.Y,, 
1971, elementary, pp. 215-20, 225-30, 23U-.U0. 

A generally good section on ancient Egypt contrasted by unacceptable 
coverage of recent political history. Very weak on the Suez War, 
the formation of the U.A.R. and the I967 War, in vhich Egypt is 
depicted as the aggressor. Pictures contrast the modernity of Israel 
to Egypt's poverty. 

2h. Dawe, Harry A. The Ancient Near East , Charles E. Merrill, Columbus, Ohio, I969, 
secondary, pp. 52-73 , 91-102. 

Good survey of ancient Egyptian history and civilization with discussion 
of political and religious evolution, including material on Amen-re 
end the Osiris myth. Contains good selection of translations from 
ancient Egyptian v/riting. 

25. Dawson, Grace. Your World and Mine: Neighbors in the Air Age , Ginn and Co., Boston, 
1975, elementary, pp. 22-26, 1^-68. 

Focuses on ancient Egyptian contributions to modem civilization. 
Very negative on both Nasser and Egyptian society (hungry and disease- 
ridden) while not even mentioning the domestic reforms. Not recommended. 
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^..-iimmond, Harold R. A Joiimoy T hrough Many Tiands , Allyn and Bacon, Boston, I969, 

Includes material on modem Egypt with emphasis on agriculture, 
including information on how the fellah is overcoming the problem of 
soil exhaustion. Section on cities discusses Cairo with the contrast 
between traditional and modem aspects of the city. 

. The Eastem Hemisphere , Allyn and Bacon, Boston, ^'^69, secondary, 

^yy. 313-20. 

One of the best geographical surveys of Egypt available with material 
on not only the Nile valley but also the oases in the Western Desert and 
on resources and industry. Recommended. 

Editors, Scholastic Book Service. The Middle East , Scholastic Book Services, 
N.Y., 1972, secondary, ll6-53, 66-71, passim. 

Very good contrast of village and city life in modem Egypt told 
through the description of the daily life of a child in each. Philip 
Hitti was a consultant. Recommended. 

Educational Research Council of America. Ancient Civilization , Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1971, elementary, pp. 121-27. 

Brief section on ancient Egypt contrasting irrigation systems in the 
Nile Valley with those in the ancient Tigris-Euphrates Valley. 

^ • Lands of Africa , Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1968, elementary, pp. U1-U5. 

Discusses ancient Egyptian influences on Nubian civilization and the 
subsequent conquest of Egypt by Meroe, 
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I^nds of the Middle East. Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1^1, elementary 



Very good account of Cairo and the problems facing the city. GeneraUy 
superficial historic jackground on all aspects of Egyptian political 
evolution, including the various vars with Israel, but probably adequate 
for elementary students. Balanced on Nasser. 

Ewlng, Ethel. .Our Widening World, Rand McIfaUy, Chicago, 1968, elementary, 
pp. 256-59, 296-97, 306-08. 

Brief survey of Egyptian history fVom ancient to modem. Stat^^s tliat 
Egypt is not an Arab country and that Egypt didn't realize the Inter- 
national nature of the canal, which is what led to the Suez War. 
Domestic reforms are discussed. Not recommended. 

Fry, 0. George and James R. King. Thejjl ddle East: Crossroads of niv^n.».M.», 
Cha^rles E. Merrin Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1^3, secondary, pp. lO-il,, 
1*1-^5, 226-27, 239-M, 255-56, 262-63. 

Only i-eneriil survey of ancient Egypt but Includes more material on 
the Fatlmld:: and 19th 20t.u century history than most textbcx>ks. 
Recomended. 

Glendinning, Kobert U. Your Count.-.y and the World . Ginn and Co., Boston, I966, 
elementary, pp, h80-8ii. 263-65. 

Discusses ancient Sgyrrtl^ need for trade .nd modem problems of over- 
population and need to maximize river T<;sowces. Good on the Suez Can^l 
but dcz3 not discus.' the Guez War. 
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Groisser, Philip L. tosterijic Uorld History . Oxford Book Co., N.Y., 1971, secondai- 
pp. 8-10, i275, 285-36. 

Outline of ancient Egyptian history and civilization, including 
goverraient, society and contributions. Also discusses °Arabi's revolt, 
Egyptian nationalism, and Nasser's foreign policy. 

Hagaman, Adaline P. and Thomas J. Durrell. Basic Social Studies; 6 . Harper and 
Row, N.Y., 196I1, elementary, pp. U1-U7, 175-80, 223-27, 279-8U, 323-26, 367-70, 
399-*^01. 

Excellent sections on clothing, housing, food, transportation, 
communications, and health care in ancient Egypt. Also brief 
historical survey focusing on early political organization, the 
I?yksos occupation and the empire. Recommended. 

Hanna, Paul R. et al. Investigating Man's World; Metropolitan Studies . Scott 
Foreeman and Co., N.Y., 1970, elementary, pp. 2kS-51. 

A small section on the history and description of Alexandria. 

Harper, Robert A. People in Regions . Silver Burdett Co., Morristom, N.J., 1976, 
elementary, pp. 102-109, 112-115. 

Generally concerned with the Nile River and the importance of dams 
for Irrigation, but also Includes material on Egypt's nomads. 

Holt, Sol and John R. O'Connor. Exploring World History . Globe Book Co., N.Y., 
1969, elementary, pp. 9-16, U8O-83. 

Typical account of ancient Egypt with material on the Nile flood and * 
irrigation, pyrajnidal society, pyramids and contributions to modem 
civilization. 
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ho. Ilunnicutt, C,W, et al. The Grpat Adventiire ^ L.W. Singer Co., Syracuse, N.Y., 19^, 
elementary, pp. 18-26, U52-58. 

Material on ancient Egypt focuses on importance of irrigation to 
political development, the deciphering of hieroglyphics, and society 
in ancient Egypt. Modem material includes village life, which is 
depicted as having changed little, and the benefits of perennial 
irrigation. 

hi. Israel, Saul et al. World Geography Today , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, N.Y., 1976, 
secondary, pp. 200-05. 

» 

Compares and contrasts old and new methods of irrigation, land reform 
and land problems, resources and industrialization. Recommended, but 
surprisingly, the I97I edition of this work is much better on Egypt 
than the more recent edition. 

h2. James, Leonard P. Africa, Latin America and the East , Pergamon Press, Inc., 
W.Y., 1973, elementary, pp. 76-77, 86-99. 

Adequate survey of Egyptian history since World War I, but information 
on the Suez War is extremely disorganized, leaving one with the impression 
that the Canal was nationalized after the war and failing to mention Anglo- 
French-Israeli coULosion. Nasser viewed as a positive force for reform and 
possibly agreement with Israel, if the Arab states would accept his leader- 
ship. The evaluation of his domestic successes and foreign failures is fair. 

U3. Johnson, William et al. Bnpires JBeyond Europe: Asia, Africa and the Americas , 
Scholastic Book Service, N.Y., 1976, secondary, pp. 1UU-U7. 

Presents a fictionalized account of a battle between the stone -we aponed 

Nubian conquerors of Egypt and the metal-bearing Assyrians. Very weak on 
Q medieval Islamic history. Not recommended. ft 9 
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kk, Jones, n. Ghepord. Ame rica's Rolo in tho Middle East , Laidlaw Brothers, River 
Foroat, 111., I963, secondary, -pp. P-'j-^j^O. 

Oood section on the background to tho I956 Suez War, including 
speculation that the U.S. opposed financing for the High Dam because 
Southern senators feared an increase In Egyptian cotton production. 
Not clear on Anglo-Prench-Israeli collusion In the Invasion. 

If;. Jones, Stephen B. and Marion P. Murphy. Geography and World Affairs . Rand 
McNally and Co., Chicago, 1973, secondary, pp. 221+-25, 233-3lf. 

Geographlr^al discussion limited to the Nile and water problems. 
Very weak on modem Egypt with a poor explanation of the Suez crisis 
and the depiction of Egypt as an expansionist state. Not recommended. 

6. Karpat, Keraal. The Middle East and North Africa . Harcourt, Brace and World, 
N.Y., 1968, secondary, pp. 62-63, passim. 

About the best available discussion of Suez. Recommended. 

7. Kavunedus, Thomas G. and Harold E. Hammond. The Middle East; History. Culture . 
Peogle, Cambridge Book Co., N.Y., I968, secondary, pp. 68-71, IO5-IO6, 123-12k, 
136-lkk, 160-16!+. 

Includes adequate historical survey from ancient to modem times, with 
both MUhammad All's reforis and the British occupation accurately described. 
Good study of recent developments presented through the case study of an 
Egyptian village. One glaring mistake is reference to King Puad I as King 
Faudi Csic). Recommended. 
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Kimble, George H.T. Man and Ills World s Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N.J., 
1972, elementary, pp. 312-21. 

ExplAlns why the Nile was suitable for civilization with the proximity 
of building materials, transportation, food and manpower. Survey of 
ancient Egyptian social organization. 

• This is Our La nd, Silver Burdett, Morristown, N.J,, 1975, secondary, 

pp. 3J2-21. 

Essentially the some material as above. 

King, Frederick M. et al. The Social Studies of Our World . Laldlaw Brothers, 
River Forest, 111., I972, elementary, pp. 86-9I. 

Discussion of ancient Egyptian agriculture, religion, focusing on 
Re and the Osiris myth and society. 

Kbhn, Clyde P. and Dorothy W. Druramond. The World Today, Its Patterns and Cultures . 
McGraw Hill Book Co., N.Y., I97I, secondary, pp. 26-27, 1*21-22, 1*32, k^k~33. 

Little historical information but good on recent developments, including 
the Aswan Dam, modernization, problem of overpopulation. Assertion that 
most of the world's countries resented the nationalization of the canal 
is doubtful. 

Kbhn, Diale Allen. The Middle East , Oxford Book Co., N.Y., I972, secondary, pp. 
85-9Q and passim. 

Short survey of 19th century history. Focus is on development and improve- 
ments in health, education, role of women and general economic situation. 
Incorrectly states that Egypt became the U.A.B. In 1954. Recommended. 
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Kolcrvzon, Edward R. The A fro -As Ian \7orld: A Cultural Understanding , Alljm and 
Bacon, Boston, 1972, secondary, pp. 50i|-o6, 5^3-1^. 

Ancient Egyptian material stresses geography and agriculture. Good 
survey of Egyptian history since the British occupation and of the 
domestic reforms. Poor coverage of the Arab-Israeli vrars. Excellent 
maps . Recommended • 

and John A. Heine. Our VJorld and its People , Allyn and Bacon, 

Boston, 1968, secondary, pp. 329-32. 

Focuses on agriculture and Nasser's foreign policy failures. 

Kbntos, Peter G. et al. Patterns of Civilization; Africa , Cambridge Book Co., 
N.Y., 1975, secondary, pp. 3.5, 13-20, 35-Uo, 309-16, 333-35. 

Presents an outline of ancient Egyptian history and sections from the 
Book of the Dead and the historical novel. The Egyptian . Excellent on 
Nasser and background to the revolution with excerpts from a biography 
of Farouk and Anthony Nulting's evaluation of Nasser's career. Recommended. 

Lee, Susan D. Exploring Vtorld Regions; Eastern Hemisphere , Follett Publishing 
Co., Chicago, 1975, elementary, pp. 1^09-13. 

Good but brief description of Egyptian life. 

Linder, Bertram et al. Exploring Civilizations: A Discovery Approach , Globe 
Book Co., N.Y., 197^, elementajy, pp. 18-21, 170-73. 

Conceptually, perhaps the best textbook available for the eleraentarj 
student \r±th chapters entitled "How Breasted Learned About Egypt" and 
"How Did Art and Literature Reflect Egyptian Society" providing the student 
with much more than idle facts. Could present more material and include 
sections on modem Egypt. Recommended. 
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50« McCall, Edith et al. Man - His World and Cultures ^ Benefic Press, Westchester, 
111., 1972, elementary, pp. 171-73. 

Just the opposite of the above in that it attempts to cover all 
aspects of ancient Egyptian history emd culture in two pages. 
Not recommended. 

59. McNeill, VJilliajn H. The Ecumene: Story of Htimanity , Harper and Row, N.Y., 
1973, secondary, pp. 39-Mf, 63-70, 709-10, 717-18. 

One of the best surveys of ajicier.t Egyptian history available, and 
a very fine section on Charapollion's decipherment of hieroglyphics. 
Modem material disappointing in that the author argues that Nasser 
wished to unite the entire Arab World under his leadership but desired 
no fundamental change. 

60. Marvin, J4ariah et al. The Hliman Adventure , Addison -Wesley, Menlo P&rk, Ca., 
1976, elementary, pp. 66-80, 389-99. 

r-te.terial on ancient Egypt presented through the eyes of a farm boy 
and includes the Osiris myth, social organization and p:/ramids, 
mentioning some of the supposed powers attributes these structures. 
Negative on Nasser, discussing his foreign policy failures and stamping 
out of domestic opposition. Wothdjog on his reforms. 

61. Mazour, Anatole G. and John M. Peoples. A World History: Men and Nations . 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, N.Y., 1971, secondary, pp. 17-3U, 783-81f. 

Material on ancient Egypt includes a historical survey by kingdom 
with section on notable pharaohs of the New Kingdom as well as 
geographical and cultural surveys. Good on the Suez crisis of 1956 
but there is an absence of discussion on internal developments. 
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al. The People of Africa and Asia. Wllllain H. Sadlier, N.Y. and . 'i 



Chicago, 197U, secondary, pp. 82-89. 



Positive section on Egypt contrasting the lack of democracy with the 
great improvements made by the government, cites population grovrth 
and vara with Israel as the prlnclral problems lacing the country. 

®^ The PeotfLe of the Middle East and North Africa, WlUlam H. 

Sadlier, N.Y. and Chicago, 1973, elementary, pp. 82-89. 

Emifliasis on agriculture and peasant life with the benefits of the Ki0i 
Dam viewed as offset by population growth. Good contrast of old and new 
Cairo with al-Azhaa- mentioned. No discussion of the Arab-Israeli wars, 
and Nasser is not mentioned by name. 

6lf. Newhill, Esto and UWberto laBaglia. Bcploriag W orld Cnltrrr^n.n^nr, ..a , 
Lexington, Mass., I974, secondary, pp. 53, 71-72. 

Mohammad All mentioned as Improving Egypt. Modem developnent, especially 
in agriculture, seen as aided by Nasser's refoms birt hurt by population 
growth and wars with Israel. Needs elaboration. 

65. Oliver, carl ai obortSobel. Our Changing World; Man, th^ World and Social 
Studies, I*ld2Aw Brothers, River Forest, 211., I969, elementary, pp. 1^9^51. 

Superficial coverage of ancient Jigypt focusing on geography, history 
and trade. Not recooananded. 

66. mterson, PranlOln et al. Man Changes His Wori^, l.W. Sanger Co., Syracuse, 
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N.y., 19&7, elonentary, pp. 153-66. V 
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brlcra^ on ^^^^^^ ^ 

three ohlHron Involvod In tho .tory are stereot^, ,„p,,,,^ 
the little girl. Hot recommended. 

er. ..3on. ..ert P. .^......^^iddl^^ ^^^^ 

A collection of writings a.out the Middle East written Middle 
^^te^ers. Includes exerpts from K^seer's Philosophy of the 
revolution. Recommended. 

^oellent historical survey f^. ancient to .oden.. Heccended. 
Also a compMlon votae of readings available. 

69. Petrovich, Michael E. and Phllln n ^ 

railip D. ourtta. The amanAch<.,^„„., silv^^ 
~ CO., ^„i.^^, ^_ 

On^ general historical Info^atlon on ancient ^, Muha-ad All 
the British occupation and Kasser. Superficial but balanced. 
0. Polansky, i„cy, et al. JSeOsi^n^^rth^dn^^^ ^ ^ 

1967. ei^enta:^, pp. i^;:;;;;^^^: ■ ^' 

^ocus is on geography and society .:1th ve^ good sections on the Suez 
canal, although the stress is on its i^^„., ^ 
«a 1-igation and on geography out.ide of the Valley, oood balance 
a«>ns Bedouin, „^ Reco^nded 
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l\Dpc, BiUy and E. vughn Hlxffstutler, Our World , Taylor Publishing Co., Dalles, 
1971 > elementary, pp. l6l-6^. 

Eocus is on Cairo with a good balance In both pictures and text in 
the contrast between old and new. 

Preston, Ralph C. et al. Culture Regions in the Eastern Hemisphere , D.C. Heata 
and Co., Lexington, Mass*, 1971, elementary, pp. 22-27, '*5-52. 

DeveloEment of ancient civilization attributed to geographical 
isolation and need to organize irrigation. Good section on Cairo, 
presenting a brief history of the city# Government reforms viewed 
as positive but hurt by war and a lack of rescoirces for industrialization. 

• Four Lands, Four Peoples , D.C. Heath and Co., Boston, I966, 

elementary, pp^ 82-157. 

An extensive, exceUent account of agriculture in Egypt with short 
sections on bedouin life and life cn an oasis. Balanced on the benefits 
and f&iiures of the Aswan High Dam. Good on manufacturing a2id other 
governmental reforms • Recommended. 

Randall, John R. Middle East > Ginn and Co., N.Y., I968, secondary, pp. 85-86. 

Very general survey on the Middle East with little specific information 
on Egypt. Short, favorable biography of Nasser. 

^Reed, James F. Eastern lands , AUyn and Bacon, Boston, I968, secondary^ pp. 32-39 

Brief historical survey of ancient Egypt with material on contributions 

to modem civilization. Information on modem Egyp?:; is generally inaccurate 
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statljTg that Nasser had difficulty dccid5.Tg from whom to accept 
aid for AswEW and ultimately turned down American aid. Depicts 
conflict with Israel as resulting from "border disagreement. Not 
recommended. 

Rich, Evelyn 0'. and Immanuel Wallerstein. Africa; Tradition and Chan^ce . 
Random House, N.Y., 1972, secondary, pp. 95 Wh, 121-123, 

A collection of articles on African history "by various scholars. 
Includes material on ancient Egypt, the Greeks in Egypt, Muhammad 
All and Nasser. 

Roehm, A. Wesley et al. The Records of Mankind . D.C. Heath and Co., Lexlngtc 
Mass., 1970, secondary, pp. 21-2?, 627-29. 

Section on ancient Egypt s\irveys history, religion (focus on Akhenaten) , 
literature, art, architecture and science. Credits Nasser with founding 
the Arab League and depicts hia Internal poUcies as designed to increase 
his popularity. Not recommended. 

Rogers, Lester B. et al. Story of Nations . Holt, Rinehart and Winston, N.Y., 
1973, secondary, pp. 11 -kk, &ih-h7, 779-80. 

Very good coverage of ancient Egypt with good survey on history 
and Impact of geot,.-aphy on the fomation of ancient civilization. 
Modem section not as good with confusing explanation of events 
surrounding Suez crU ,1 stating that Nasser bought arms from the 
communists in 1958, t:. jhy causing the cancellation of American 
aid In 1956! Egypt seen as in the comaiunlst camp. 
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79. RoseUe, Daniel. A World Histo ry; A Qiltural Ap proach. Glnn and Co., Boston, 
1976, secondary, pp. 34-52, 56lf-66, 712-1^*, 7IT-18. 

Adequate coverage of ancient Egypt with material on the Influence of 
geography, and a historical survey. British occupation attributed to 
fears for the canal and financial ppobleas. Foot on modem history. 

80. Rosenfeld, Erwin and Harriot Geller. Afro-Asian Culture Studies . Baron's 
Educational Series, Inc., N.Y., 197^, secondary, passim. 

The extremely superficial coverage of the Middle East includes virtually 
nothing on Egypt. Not recommended. 

81. Sankov/slqr, Suzanne H. and Claire Hirshfield. Mainstreams of World History . 
Oxford Book Co., N.Y., 1975, secondary, pp. 16-3!*, 532-33. 

Survey of ancient Egyptian civilization has an overemphasis on 
slavery. Extremely brief on the I956, 1967 and 1973 wars, stating 
that Russian aid has encouraged belligerency. 

82. saveland, Robert N. et al. World Resour.ces, Ghm and Co., Boston, 1968, secondary, 
pp. 111-158. 

Excellent coverage of transportation and communication, mining and 
manufacturing, fishing and forestry and agriculture and grazing. 
Recommended. 

53. Schultz, i.ilndella. Inquiring Abo ut Technology; studies in Economies and 

Anthropology , Holt, Rlnehart and Wtiston, N.Y., 1972, primary, pp. 11,-31, 267-68, 

Icng section on hieroglyphics which is o^rerdone and could be simplifies. 
Short discussion on the problem of cotton woras and Egypt's solution. 
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8k. Sch^mrtz, Melvin and John R. O'Connor. Exploring the Non>>Western World , Globe 
Book Co., 1968, secondary, pp. X59-63. 

Mttch too brief historical survey. Main concern is with Egypt ^ a 
problems of health care, food and over-population, but only briefly 
mentions the measures taken to alleviate them. Very negative 
treatment. Not recommended. 

85. . The New Exploring a Changing World, Globe Book Co., N.Y., 1975, 

secondary, 387-92. 

» 

Same as above. 

86. Senesh, Lawrence. Regions of the World , Science Research Association, Chicago, 
1973 » elementary, passim. 

Egypt is only mentioned in passing. ' 

87. Shah, Romesh et al. Comnaunities Around the World , Williajn H. Sadlier, N.Y. and 
Chicago, 1971, elementary, pp. 152-53, 230-31. 

Very general account cf ancient Egypt stressing pyramids and the 
Hebrews in ancient Egypt. 

88. Shorter, Bani et ax. Eleven Nations t Glnn and Co., Lexington, Mass., 1972, 
secondary, pp. 152 -87. 

Excellent geographical and historical survey of ancient and modem 
Egypt. Reccramended. 

89. Snyder, Louis L. Panorama of the Bast , volvune one, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, I966, 
secondary, pp. 23-26, 101-02. 

Short pieces from source materials on ancient Egypt. 
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90. Sorensen, Clarence W. A World Vlev . Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N.J., 1968, 
elementary, pp. 68-70. 

Stresses agriculture in ancient Egypt. 

— • Old World lands, silver Burdett Co., Morristovm, N.J., I968, 

elementary, pp. 29O-96. 

Fbcus is on the Nile and agriculture with good explanation of various 
irrigation techniques. 

92- . -Our Big World. SUver Burdett Co., Morristown, N.J., 1968, 

elementary, pp. 96-I05. 

A discussion of village life in the Nile Valley. Contrasts old and 
new Cairo. 

93. Stavrlanos, Leften S. et al. A Global History of Man . AUyn and Bacon, Boston, 
197'*, secondary, pp. Slk-kS, 63I, 665-66. 

Excellont on the Arab-Israeli wars, providing good background to the 
conflicts, especially 1956. Only brief discussion of internal reforms. 
Recommended. 

^' • Headings in World History . Allyn and Bacon, Boston, I965, 

secondary, pp. U7-51, 53^-36, 560-62. 

Short articles on deciphering hieroglyphics, Nasser's Arab nationalism, 
and the Aswan High Dam. Reconmended. 
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-• Zhe WorJd of Mankind; M an the Toolmaker . Follett Publishing Co., 



Chicago, 1973, elementary, pp. I76-78, I99-2CO. 
Discussion of the Importance of irrigation to the fonaation of government. 
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96. Steinberg, Samuel • Government and Politics in Today Wor ,td^ ^Oxford 2ook Co. , 
N.Y», 1973i secondary^ pp, I8I-86. 

Positive description of government under Nasser and 3adat, 

r?. Thurston, Ernest L, et al. Ho^elg^i^^ Bey ond the So a y Ircquo's Publishing 3o., 
ColxuDibus, Ohio, i960, elementary, pp. 391-97 • 

General survey of contemporsi'y Egyptian agriculture, society and 
history. Dated. Not recanmended. 

98» • Homelands of the World , Iroquois Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

i960, elementary, pp. Il*l-W. 

The authors ' Imowledge of Egypt and the Arab World in general is 
brought into some doubt by their referring to two characters in their 
narrative as Ibn and Abdul. Not recommended. 

99« • Our Homeland and the World , Iroquois Publishing Co., Columbus, 

Ohio, i960, elementary, pp. U26-27. 

Very general survey of the U.A.R. 

100. Wallbank, T. Walter et al. Living World History . Scott, Poresman and Co., 
Glenview, ELI., 1969, secondary, pp. k0^9. 

Survey of ancient Egyptian society and history. Very little information 
on modem Egypt although the material presented is generally fair and 
accurate. 

Wann, Kenneth D. et al. Man and His Changing Culture . Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 
1967, elementary, pp. 6lf-73- 
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Adequate discussion of Egypt's cll:nate and geography and ancient 
Egyptian architecture, hieroglyphics, religion and society. 

102. Weitzman, David and Richard E. Gross. The Hun^n Experience . Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 197U, secondary, pp. 266-70, hnk-TI, 

This work does not Include a general survey of ancient Egypt but has 
two interesting sections, one on hierogl^hics and one on ancient 
Egyptian medicine. Recommended. 

103. Welty, Paul T. Man's Cultural Heritage: A World m....^r^ j.b. Llppineott, 
Philadelphia, 1970, secondary, pp. 163-07, I89-92, 216-I8. 

Good survey of ancient Egyptian history by period with a special 
section on art and architecture. Extremely brief historical survey 
to Nasser, with nothing on the wars with Israel. Positive statement 
on Nasser citing his reforms. 

lOU. West, Ralph 0. .The Itoan Side of World History. Glnn and Co., Boston, I971, 
secondary, pp. lk-13y 31-32, I36-37. 

Source material on Egyptian history from ancient to DisraeU'a 
purchase of the canal. Recommended. 

105. Wittenberg, Eliot. Pattpms of a Changing Worl^, Noble and Noble, N.Y., 1971 
elementary, pp. 59-85. 

Survey of ancient Egyptian society and culture with material on city 
and town life, three classes of society, trade, lives of women, religion, 
arts and literature. Recommended. 
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106. Yates, Howard 0, Hov People Live In the Middle East > Beneflc Press, Chicago, 
1971, elementary, pp. X5-18, 1^7, 70-71. 

Good historical survey of ancient Egypt with a discussion of each 
period, Nasser depicted as a dictator. Advantages of the Aswan 
Dam cited. 

107. Yohe, Ralph S, et al. Exploring World Regions; Eastern Hemisph ere, FoUett 
Publishing Co,, Chicago, 1975, elementary, pp, lf09-13. 

Focus of this material is on changes in village life and the contrasts 
between old and new Cairo, 

108. Zebel, Sydney H, and Sidney Schwartz, Past to Present; A World History > 
Macmlllan Co., N,Y., 1960, secondary, pp. 22-29, 571, 69i, 

Survey of ancient Egyptian culture focusing on the establishment 

of political organization as a result of irrigation, society, religion, 

arts and crafts. Nasser depicted as Soviet aUy, Not recommended, 

109. Zwelg, F. et al. Ancient Civilization , Educational Research Council of Greater 
Cleveland, Cleveland, 1967, elementary, pp, 93-106, 

Material focuses on ancient irrigation and pyramids. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK BIBLIOORAFWY 



Aldred, Cyril. Egypt to the End of the Old Klnffdom, Thsjnes and Hudson, 
london, 1965, ikO p., illustrated, map, chronology, bibliograjihy. Index, 
grades 9-12. 

This is a cultural history of Egypt trcm pre-histcric times 
to 2160 B.C. The emphasis, as with most material on this 
early period in Egyptian history, is on the visible remains 
of the ancient civilization, especially architecture and 
sculpture. Excellent photographs. Recommended. 

Alter, Robert E. The Treasure of Tenakerton . Ritnams, N.-' 196!^, 191 p., 
Uustrated, grades 6-9, fi-tion. 

A young army officer searches for the missing city of 
Tenakertom in this tale taking place in the Egypt of A.Jmaten 
and Tutankhamen. Historically suspect. 

Aslmov, Isaac. The Egyptians. Houghton MiffUn, Boston, 1967, 256 p., map, 
time chart, index, grades 7-12. 

A survey of Egyptian histoiy .r. . .c-r.istoric tijnes to 
the Muslim conquest. This hook is the only real source for 
the student interested in the later periods of ancient Egyptian 
history and the Christian era. Could he improved by the 
inclusion of the type of photogi-aphp that mark so many other 
books on early Egyptian history. Recommended. 
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The Near East; 10,000 Ye ars of History . Hbughton Mifflin, Boston, 



1968, grades 7-32, passim. 

Asimov does not consider Egypt to e part of the Near East 
so Egypt is only mentioned when it comes into contact with 
its Asian neighbors. 



Words on the Map. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1962, grad.es 7-12, 



pp. 38. 



A. gazetteer for secondary school students with short articles on 
Alexandria and Cairo but nothing on Egypt, Uhlted Arab Republic, 
c • the Suez Canal. 

Bamett, Coreni. The Battle of el-Alamein . MacMillan Co., N.Y., 196!*, 90 p., 
illustrated, reading list, index, grades 5-9. 

Includes information on the Importance of Egypt to the British 
war effort, stressing the Suez Canal. Excellent on the actual 
battle, but no information on politics in Egypt during the war. 

"^s. Alexander's Great Mxtr-rh. Henry Z. Walck, N.Y., 1968, grades 8- 
pp. kO'h^, 

Discusses Alexander's conquest of Egypt, the establishment 
of Alexandria and the visit to the oracle at Siwah where 
Alexander is proclaimed a god, but as wlx ^ almost all of the 
biographies on conquerors of Egypt, ais book provides no 
information on the country. 
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The World of tho tlv iraohti. I'twUioon nouku, N.Y., l^X')!, pp.. 



illustrated, map, glossary, dynastic chart, grades 7-8. 

Egyptology, ancient Egyptian culture and history all presented 
in a story of a hoy's travels among the ruins of his country. 
Excellent color photographs. Recommended. 

9. Berry, Erick. Honey of the Nile . Oxford IMiversity Press, N.Y., 1938, 255 PP., 
bibliography, grades 5-8, fiction (reissued and revised edition: Viking Press, 
1963). 

A well-written story of the struggle of King Tutankhajuen's 

wife, AnWiesaaion, to keep monotheism alive in Egypt. Recommended. 

10. Brander, Bruce. The River Nile , National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C., 
1966, grades 7-32, pp. 323-204. 

This heauttful hook is a travelog down the Nile River from 
its origins in Ethiopia and Uganda to the Mediterranean. The 
emphasis of the photographs is on ancient Egypt, but the text 
Includes good information on modem Egyptian life. Reccmmended. 

11. Brooks, Lester. Great Civilizations of A.,Gient Africa , Four Winds Press, N.Y., 
1971, grades 7-11, pp. 13-99- 

A sympathetic if somewhat uncritical view of ancient Egyptian 
history from c. 3000 B.C. to the Assyrian conquest in 65h B.C, 
There is a large gap in the narrative between the reign of 
Tutankliamen and the establishment of the Nubian dynasty. 
Adopts the view that ancient Egypt was a Black Afi'ican. 
civilization. 
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12. Drookflbonk, Prank 11. Legends of Ancient Egypt; Stories of Egyptian Gods and 
Heroes , Thomas Y. Crowcll, N.Y., 192?, 256 p., Juvenile (also available under 
the title Stories of Egyptian Gods and Heroes ). 

Unavailable for review. 

13. Brown, Jeanette. Deedee's Holiday , Friendship Press, N.Y., 1956, Juvenile, 
fiction. 

Not very good on Egypt. Not recommended. 

Bruckner, Karl. The Golden F.haraoh , Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1959, Illustrated, 
grades 6-9- 

The focus of this work is Egyptology with accounts of Carter's 
discovery of King Tutankhamen's tomb and his archaeological 
methods, the discovery of the Rosetta stone, and Champolllon ' s 
declpheriijg of the hieroglyphics and other lesser early 
Egyptologists . 

Burchell, S.C. Building the Suez Canal , American Heritage Press, N.Y., 1966, 
153 p.. Illustrated, readiiig list, maps, index, grades 6-12. 

Beautifully Illustrated history of the canal to I956, but 
the emphasis is on European politics rather than on Egypt. 
The book is sympathetic towards Nasser's nationalization of 
the canal but mis nterprets the Anglo-French- Israeli actions 
arguing that Britain and Prance intervened only after the 
Israeli invasion in order to protect the canal. 

80 
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* -^^^^ ^°w t,,e ,,,, ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Geoghegan, 

N.Y., 1971, 61 p., illustrated, grades 3-1*. 

Traces the history of the canal, with e^hasis on Europe, and 
discusses its role in revolutionizing vorld trade. 

17. B^land, Cottie A. ^^cientEg^, ^ton Educational Puhlications, I.ndon, 
19^5, 95 p., illustrated. Index, grades k-8, 

A very general work on life in ancient Egypt with little 
historical info«^tion but good for basic discussion of 
government, religion and daily life. 

grades lt-8, pp. 35.1,9. 

Depict. Nasser as an a^sresslve dictator, fomenting revoO^tion 
thrcu^out the Middle ^st and w against Israel. Not recc™,ded. 

19. carpenter, AH... Js^Ul^iteOrabHe^) , cMldren's ^ess, Chicago 
1972, 96 p.. Illustrated, nap. Index, grades 5-12. 

Generally speaking, e.-rtr=«i»- fair presentation of aU 
«pe=ts Of Itopti„ li,,, ^^^^^ ^ d..elol„ent 

Onljr distraction is « e:rtremely general, often dnaccm^te 
historical survey . „fers to Saladln as a Caliph, 

All as Ali, and the U.S. as rei^^ing to finance the Aswan Z>«. 

after the I956 war. 
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20. casson, Lionel. Ancient I^t, Ttoe Inc., N.Y., 1965, 192 p., iUustrated, 
maps, chronology, god list, bibliography. Index, grades 7-12. 



on 



A beautifuUy illustrated book with excellent sxirveys 
history, religion, society, art and Egyptology. Recoamended. 



21. Cavanna, Betty. Ali of Efypt, Franklin Watts, N.Y., I966, 68 p., illustrated, 
n»P» Juvenile. 

Rather sJinplistic story of a 9 year-old boy from Aswan. 

Tens extremely little about Egypt or the new High Dam. Not recommended. 

22. Christie, Trevor L. .Legacy of a Pharaoh: Ohe Uhit.. v^nrt to Save Ab. , 
J.B. Lippincott, N.Y. and H)iladelphia, I966, 322 p., irUistrated, maps, 
index, grades 7-9. 

Stoiy of the salvaging of the many temples threatened by Lake 
Nasser. Contains short histories of the reign of Rameses II, 
the builder of Abu Slmbel, and Nasser's decision to build the 
High Dam. 

23. Chubb, Mary. An Alphabet of Ancient Egypt. Prn^klln Watts, N.Y. . 58 p., 
illustrated, grades U-6. 

For the younger reader as the topics discussed for each letter 

Of the English alphabet are presented very slmplistically. Wot recommended. 

2U. Coatsworth, Elizabeth J. Bess and the Br^i... i^eMillan Co., N.Y., 19U8, 
88 p.. Juvenile, fiction. 
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Autobiographical account of a small girl's adventures In 
Sgypt. Presents little material on Egypt and gives the 
student little feeling for the country. Not recommended. 

25. Collins, Robert and Robert Tignore. Egypt and the Sudan . Prentice-Hall 
EnglewQOd Cliffs, N.J., 1967, I80 p., reading list, map, index, grades : 

The most detailed account of the modem history of Egypt 
written for the secondary school studat. Brief introduction 
to geography and history prior to the French invasion of I798. 
Pocus is on internal developments so the book is very weak on 
Arab-Israeli wars. Recommended. 

2b. Coolidge, Olivia. Egyptian Adventure^ . Houghton Mifflin, 19521, 209 p. , 
Illustrated, grades 7-12, fiction. 

Twelve stories derived from various tomb paintings depicting 
life in ancient Ifeypt during the New Kingdom. Excellent 
historical fiction. Recommended. 

^* — • !p ales of the Crusades . Houghton Mifflin, I97O, grades 9-12, 

pp. 89-117. 

Historical fiction cn the Crusades with Saladin, the Sult.ji of 
Egypt, playing an Important role. Provides no real infcxTnation 
on Egypt. 

28. Copeland, Prances. I/md Between; The Middle East . Abelard-Sch-Tnan, N.Y., 
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Copoland dooB not consider Kfa^pt to he n port of -lliO MUC.dlc 
Bast CO the country rocoiveo only passing ;nention. 

29. Corley, Anthony. The True Story of Napoleon, Emperor of France . Children's 
Press, Chicago, 19©+, grades 5-8, pp. 37-U2. 

Only covers the conquest of Egypt hy Napoleon ±a 1791 

no information or. the I^amlukes or Egypt ±a the closing years 

of the l8th centar/. 

30. Connack, MaribelJ.-. IMiotep: Buil^.^r v in Stone , Franklin Watts, Inc., N.Y., 
1965, 112 p., chronology, inde>c, grades 7-10. 

Very good source on bhe history, culture and daily life in the 
Old KLr ^doE.. includliig inronc,ation on Zoser's Step Fyramid, 
designee; hy Inhotep, 2tnd the other pyramids. Could he improved 
by inclucMng photographs > Recommended. 

31. Cottre3X, Leonard. Five Q^^eens of Ancient Efypt . Bohh s -Merrill Co., N.Y., 
1969), lOl p., illustrated, ■bihliography, index, grades 7-12. 

The focus of this book is on five queens of the New Kingdom, 
including Haahepsut, Nefertiti and Ankhesamun, but this very 
good book also discusses the dally life of lesser women in 
ancient Egypt. Recommended. 

, • °^ ^ Pharaohs , World Publishing Co., Cleve^^nd and N.Y., 

i960, 127 p., illustrated, map, chronological chart, reading list, index, grades 
6-9. 
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An account of ancient Egyptian beliefs, practices an.:^ history 
intwlned in a semi-fictional tale ftom the time of TixtanXhejtBn. 
Also includes material on Egyptology. 



-• J-ife U^der the Pharaohs. Holt and Co., K.Y., i960, 255 p., 

illustrated, dynastic table, bibliography, index, grades 6-10. 

An excellent book on life of the conmon nian in the Nevf 
Kingdom. Includes material on the houses they Ixved in, 
how they aarased themselves, activities of women and 
chiildren, the soldier and the scribe, the doctor and the 
craftsman. Introduction is most Important comment on the 
study of ancient Ifeypt. Semi-fictional. Recommended. 

Reading the Bast; The Stor; y of Deciphering AnM.n.-. r^r.^^^^ 



CrowsU and CoUier, N,Y., 1971, grades 7-12, pp. 10-58. 

A good his-ory of the deoipherijig' of hieroglyphics , t] . 
ancient Egyptian l^age, and its use for mcdem historians 
and other scholars. Recommended. 

The secrets of : ,^5anW:s-_-js_T^, n.y. Graphic Society, 



Greemrtch, Conn., 196»., 139 p., illustrated, index, grades 7-10. 

Only one of many books on the discovery and excavatior, of 
Tutankhamen's tomb hy Carter. Very good description of Carter's 
archaeological method.. Based oa Carter's own ir-^molrs of the 
excavation. 
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• The Warrior Phare^hs. Putnam, N.Y., I969, 137 p., illustrated, 

index, grades 7-11. 

The lives of a number of pharaohs from Menes, the unifier of 
ancient Egypt, to Rameses II, the builder of Abu Sinbel. Good 
historical source but not ab well written as this author's other 
works . 

37. Crayder, Teresa. Cleopatra . Comrd-McCann, N.Y., 1969, 119 p., juvenile. 

Not : /ailable for review. 

38. Davidson, Basil. Aft-ican Kingdoms . Time, Inc., N.Y., 1966, grades 7-12, 
pp. 33-35. 

Egypt's African origins and the subsequent impact of the ancient 
kingdom ou the African coj:itinent. 

39. Da.vis, Jean. Cleopatra's Egypt. Grosset, N.Y., 91p., illustrated. Index, 
grades 6-9. 

A biography of Cleopatra v;hich is part fact and part fiction. 
Like most bic ^aphies of this famous queen, the focus is on her 
lifo with Julius Caesar and Marc Artony and not on the Egypt of 
the Ptolemies. 

'••0. Drower, Margaret. Ifttbia: A Drown ln5_Lang^ Atr .aum, N.y., 1970, 96 p., 
illustrated, grades 6-12, 

A chronological history WL,,ia based, partly, on the material 
gathered by the m archaeological surveys undertaken in the 
region "before it was ^looded by Lake Nasser. 
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Duggan, Alfred. Julius Caesar: A Great Life lii Brief ^ Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y., 
1955, Juvenile, pp. 163-68. 

No informtion on Egypt except that Alexandria was captured. 

Dupuy, Trevor N. The Military Life of A^. xan dar the Great of M ? .f^oon, Frajr.Vulin 
Watts, N.Y., 1969, grades 7-12, pp. 75-76. 

Mentions the conquest of Egypt but includes less material on 
Egypt th£.n most biographies of Alexander. 

. The Military Life of Julius Caesar 5 Ijnperator , Franld.in Watts, 

N.Y., 1969, grades 7-12, pp. Ik0-k8. 

A description of Caesar's conquest of Alexandria with a 
detailed discussion of military maneuvers but little else. 

Sdwards, Maxgaret D. Child of the Sun , Beacon Press, Boston, I967, lU p., 
glossary and pronunciation guide, grades i|-8. 

An account of Aldienaton, the monotheist, including material on 
Egyptology with a discussion of the discovery of the Amama 
Lei t^e cuneiform texts which are our principal source of 

info;:v/ 1 jn on AK'^*?naton, and King Tutankhansn's tomb. 

Ellis, Hr-r;', Tne Arabs, The V/orld Publishing Co., Cleveland and N.Y. , 
Ib:^i)8, grade.; 6-ir pa^ujiL.. 

Very lictle . nformafcion on 5!gyp; . 
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Fairser- ls, Walter A., Jr. Egv / t: Gift of the Nile , Macraillan, N.Y., 1963, 
lU6 V '-p, illustrated, glossary, bibliography, index, gi'ades 

/. .,>od survey of ancient Egyptian history from pre-d:;'nastic 
^.ariod to the Assyrian conquest. Includes sections on arts and 
crafts, trade, hieroglyphics, with a stress on Egypt's debt to 
Africa. 

Feigenbaum, Lawence H. Israel: Crossroads of Conflict , Rand McNally, 
Chicago, 1968, grades 6-9. 

Not available for review. 

Fenton, Sophia. . Ancient Egypt: A Book to Begin On , Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, N.Y., 1971, p., map, illustratou, grades U-6. 

A brief survey of ancient Egyptian history and culture for the 
younger reader. Includes material on daily life, early inventions 
that influenced later civilizations and Egyptology. 

F5 3her, Inge. Christophe in Egypt; The Odyssey of Pharaoh's Cat . Lion 
Press, N.Y.5 19^8, I5U p., grades 5-12, fiction. 

The adventures of Christophe the cat, a modern day resident of 
the New York Metropolitan Museum who f 5 ids himself in ancient 
Egypt. IM::* very c^^nfusint tale will provide litsle under- 
standing about ancient Egypt. Kot recomended. 

Filler, J.F.C. The Generalship of Ale xande r the Great , Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London, 1958, grades 9-12, pp. IOI-06. 
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Presents the typical material on Alexander's conquest of 
Egypt, Including the founding of Alexandria and Alexander's 
visit to Siwah. Also p-esents information on Macedonian 
administration. 

51. Gartler, Marion, et al. Understanding: E ^t (Uhited Arab Lai^lav 
Brothers, River Forest, 111., 19&, & p., illustrated, maps, glossary, 
grades 5-8. 

Balanced introduction to modem Egypt with a focus on life 
and religion. The historical survey is less than adequate with 
poor background to the I956 war and some hostility to Nasser, 
Including a long discourse "proving ' th . he was a dictator. 

52. Gere, Fr^.es K. Once Upon a Time in v.^^. Longman's, N.Y., 1937, 71 p., 
illustrated Juv«n\le fiction. 

The ,/ of tv . clv ldren and their daily experiences dui-ing 
th- cr:: '"A-Z'l'-^rrt period. 

...3. G3;zbok, Shirley. The_^rt_c^2^^^^ Atheneum, N.Y., I962, h8 p., 
'i j'jutrated, grades 1-5. 

An excellent introduction to ancient Egyptian art, palntli^, sculpture 
and metal work, with the easy to read text not only describing the 
pictured object, but usirig it to discuss principles of the art and 
Its function. Recommended. 



. Discovering Tut-ankh-Amen's Tnn.h, MacmiUan, N.Y., 196S, lUk p.. 



mustrated, grades 6-8. 
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A detailed examination of the discovery and subsequent 
excavation of Tutankhajnen's tomb with descriptions of many 
of the objects. This book is an adaption of Howard Carte^^'s 
three volume study of the tomb and includes many of the 
original photographs from the site. Recommended. 

Goodenow, Earle. The Last Camel , Henry Z. Vfelck, N.Y., I968, 28 p., illustrated, 
grades K-l^, fiction. 

An amusing story of a camel who was usually last but ends up 
first. Little Ox- Egypt, b ;t a good book. 

Green, Roger L. Ancient Egypt . John Day Co., N.Y., I963, i: ? p., map, 
illustrated, time line, index, grades 8-10. 

This book is an interpretive histoi?' of ancient Egypt to the 
Roman conquest which may trouble some experts on Egyptian 
history as many conjectures are presented as facts. The 
hcok is balanced on all historical periods with an excellent 
-chapter on cosmology, 

• Tfilec of Ancient Egyyt . Henry Z. Walck, N.Y., I968, 2l6 t)., 

illustrated, map, time chart, grades 8-10. 

A line collect luu of religious, magical and adventure stories 
from ancient Eg.v:Dt. with historic^.! information on the tales 
presented in the prologue.. Keeommended. 

Guerard, Albert. Napoleon I: A Great Life in Brief . ^'^^ . Kiiopf, N.Y.^ 
1969. young adult, pp. 30-33. 



Very poor on Na^>oleon*s campaign in Egypt. 
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59. r.unter, John. Alexander the Groat . Random House, N.Y., I953, grades 7-9, 
pp. 97-101;. 

Brief discussion of the conquest of Egypt, establishing 
of Alexandria and visit to Siwah, but no baclcground on 
Egypt or information on impact. 

^' — - Julius Caesar, Random House, N.Y., 1959, grades 7-11, pp. 130-36, 

170-72. 

Some background to the Ptolemaic dynasty but is basically 
concerned with Caesar and Cleopatra. Shakespeare is listed 
among the principal sources! 

61. Hanibly, Wilfrid D. Desert Boy , Benefic Press, Chicago, I957, pp. 103-11;. 

Story cf a Taureg boy's visit to Cairo and the pyramids. 
Not very good. Not recommended. 

62. Hamilton, FrankM-. The Crusades, Dial Press, W.Y., 1965, grades 7-10, passiiu. 

Di cusses Saladin's role in the crusades ejid presents some 
bacJcground to the Mamlukes, but the focus is on Palestine 
with little information on Egypt. 

63. Harris, Rosemary. The Bright and Morning Star . Macmillan, N.Y., I972, 25I; p., 
grades 7-22, fiction. 
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.. Moon In the Cloud, MacmiUan, N.Y., 1969, 182 p., grades 7-12, 



• The Shadow of the Sun. MacmiUan, N.Y., 1970, I98 p., grades 7-12, 

fiction. 
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This trilogy concerns the adventures of a Canaanite, Reuben, 

end his wife and son in ancient Egypt, called Kemi. V/ell-rritten. 

Hawkes, Jacquetta. Pharaohs of Egypt , Americaa Heritage Puhlishing Co., 
N.Y., 1965, 152 p., illustrated, maps, hihliogi Bhy, index, grades 6-12. 

A beautifully illustrated study of ancient Egypt and Egyptology. 

The focus is on the New Kingdom period with material on Thutmose III, 

Akhenaton, and Rameses. Excellent chapter on pharaonic government. 
Recommended. 

Hawkins, G.S, Beyond Stonehenge . Harper and Row, N.Y,, 1973, young adult, 
pp. 193-218. 

Very good chapter on the Temple of Kamak, arguing that the 
structure was origixially aligned with the mid-winter sunrise. 

Henderson, Larry. Egypt and the Sudan: Countries of the Nile , Thomas 
Nelson, Inc., Camden, N.J. aniW.Y., 1971, grades 6-12, pp. 11^:^65. 

Focus of this hook is on history with an ^7ipha£iis on recent 
events. Very good account of Nasser and the Arab-Israeli wars 
and on society and development in contemporary Egypt. Section 
"The Coming of islaju extremely conrusing and sometimes 
inaccurate. 

• The / ral M iidle Ea s-^ Thomas Nelson, Inc., Cainden, N.J. arid II. Y., 

1970, grades 6-12, passim. 

This hook focuses on Arahia and the Tartile Crescent with Egypt 
mentioned only as it ^ -^mes involved with other Arah states, 
notahly in the estab ^ ^.iaent of the United Arah Repuhlic and the 
Arah -Israeli wars. Good. 
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HI Neighbor, Book No. 5, Hastings House, N.Y., I962, pp. 52-63. 

liicludes all sorts of information on Egypt, including an Egyptian 
folksong and story, summaries of history, geography and culture. 
For the young chilu. Recommended. 

HirshfeM, Burt. The Vital Link; The Story of the Suez Canal . Julian 
Messner, 1968, 187 p., maps, illustrated, bibliography, index, grades 8-10. 

The history of the canal to the V)&1 Arab-Israeli war, including 
information on its prect" -sors in pharaonic times and material on 
the 1956 Suez War. As with most books on the canal, this one 
focuses on the role of the canal in international trade. Has a 
slight p^o-Israeli bias. 

Hoffman, Gail. The Land and People of Israel . J.B. Lipplncott Co., 
^Mladelpaia and N.Y., 1972, grades 6-12, passim. 

Compares the people of Israel to the toiling millions of 

Egyptians living in miserable hovels and weakened by disease. 
Not recoEraended. 

Honour, Alan. The Ma: IVho Could Read Stones; Champollion and the Rosetta Stone . 
Hawthorn Books, N,Y. , 1966, grades 8-12, passim. 

Good account of the deciphering of the losetta Stone, but aside 
fi-om material on Napoleon's invasion, not auch c i iilgypt. 

Homblow, Leonora, C leopatra of Egypt , Random House, N.Y., 1962, 18U p., 
lllustratedjblbliography, index, grades 3-7. 

Focus is on later years of Cleopatra's life and her relations 
with Caesar and Antony. Superficial background to the Ptolomies. 
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Howard, Alice W. The Princess Runs Away: A Story of Egypt in 19OO B,C, , 
MacmiUan, N.Y., 193*+, 103 p.. Juvenile fiction. 

Adventures of a bored princess, 

. Sokar and the Crocodile; A Fairy Sto^y of Egy pt 5 Macmillan, N.Y. 

19U1, 59 p.. Juvenile fiction. 

Story of Sokar 's adventures i:i attempting to keep a promise to a 
crocodile that has turned into a prince. For the younger child. 

Isenberg, Irvrin. Caesar , /^aaerican Heritage Publishing Co., N.Y., 19^, grades 
7-11, pp. 119-38. 

Beautifully illustrated book with a brief description of the 
Roman conquest of Egypt and Cleopatra but does not tell you much 
about Egypt in the time of the Pbo3.emies. 

James, Thomas G. The Archaeology of Ancioi ^gypt , Henry Z. V7alck, 
1972, ikh p., illustrated, map, reading list, index, grades 8-12« 

Excellent historical introduction covering period up to Alexander's 
conquest, including a discussion of the sources. Presents account 
of variou iiv > excavations and the deciphering of hieroglyphics 
by r^ampollion. Recommended. 

• r';>"ths and Legends of Ancient Egypt , Grosset anu Dunlap, N.Y., 

1971, 159 P*, niap, illustrations, index, g ades 5-12. 

A collection of ancient Egyptian stories with excellent introductions 
to the different literary genres that the tales represent. Also 
presents an excellent illustrated list of Egs^ptian gods. 
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Jolmson, E* Harper. Piankhy the Great , Nelson, 1962, 96 p., illustrated, 
grades 6-12. 

A good biofe/aphy of the Nubian conqueror of Egypt and 
account of life in Nubia. 

Jones, Ruth F. Boy of the F^amids; A ^farstery of Ancient Egypt , Random House, 
N.y., 1952, ihO p., grades 1-5, fiction. 

A mysteriously rich nobleman and a dead pha aoh's jewels 
make up this good tale of ancieu. -iifeypt. Recommended. 

Joy, Charles R. Island in the jeserb; Tl 3 Challenr ^-^ of the Nile , Coward- 
McCann, Inc., N.Y., 1959, 9^ p., illustrated, maps, index, grades 6-9. 

Perhaps too much emphasis on the fellahin , but the presentation 
is fair and accurate. Very positive on the programs of Nasser's 
regime as they are seen as having been a great oeneflt to the 
Egyptian people. 

Kenworthy, Leonard. Leaders of New Nations , Douoleday and Co., Garden City, 
N.y. 1959, grades 8-12, p. 153-73. 

A fair short biography of Nasser, although his style, depicting 
Nasser as a be ler, is somewhat distracting. 

Kingsbury, Robert C. and Norman Pounds. An Atlas of Middle Eastern Affair s, 
Praeger, N.y., 196h, grades 9-12, pp. 88-97. 

Includes maps on landscape, the Nile, the Suez Canal, and a chart 

on Nile water resources with accompanying text. Good, fair presentation. 

Recommended • 
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Komroff, Meuiuel. Napoleon Julisin Messner, Inc., N.Y., 195^, grades 8-12, 
pp. hh-3h. 

Napoleon in Ecfj^ "but little about Egypt. 

Julius Ca^gar , Julian Messner, Inc., N.Y., 1970, grr.des 7-12, 

pp. 137-^1. 

Usu !l account of the conquest of Egypt and Cleopatra //rith 
nothing about Egypt. 

Kubie, Nora B. Israel , Wankiin Wat' N.Y., 1975, grades pp. 71-2, 

79-82. 

Short discussion of the Aral liiiiiel*. vars stressing the 
overwhelming Egyptian population and military resources. 

Laskowski, Jerzy. Mas ?r of th e oyal Cats , Seabury, N.Y., I965, unpaged, 
grades K-2. 

Humorous tale of how cats came to be the favored pets in 
ancieiio Egypt. 

Leacroft, Helen and Richards The Buildings of Ancitint Eqyy b. William R. Scott 
N.Y«, 1963, ho p., map, illustrated, index, grades 5-10. 

Very nice book on aricient Egyptian archi. oture, covering 
home, temples ana pyramids. Pbcplains how the buildings were 
constructed and includes excellent architectural drawings 
which aid understanding. Recommended. 
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106. Ecyp t's Dilemma in 1973 . motion picture, University of California. 
107' Egypt's Era of Splendor , filmstrip, 60 frames, color, Life, 1958. 
lOQ* Everyday Life in E^ypt , motion picture. International Film Bureau. 

109. EveiTday Life of the Ancient Egyptians , filmstrip, 38 frames, color. Jam 
Handy School Service Center, I97O. 

110. Exotic Egyp t, motion picture, 1930. 

Exi3loring Ancient Egrpt , filmstrip, 38 frames, color. Imperial Film Co., I965. 
112. Flight to Egypt , motion picture. 

1^3. God Sends Plap^ues to Egypt , filmstrip, I5 frames, color. Double Sixtee 1 Co., 
1971. 

The Good Life on the Nile , motion picture, 29 minutes, BW, New York University, 

released hy HET Film Service, I956. 
115. ^ Growing Up in Ancient Egypt , filmstrip, 35 frames, BW, Popular Science 

Publishing Co., distributed by Audio-Visual Division, 19J*8. 
Il6« The Groirbh of Ancient Egypt , filmstrip, 38 frames, color. Jam Handy School 

Service Center, I970. 
117. Hatshepsut, the First Vfoman in History , 2 filmstrips, color. Baker and 

Taylor. 

HS* History and Culture of Africa ,' 20 Transparencies, color, AEVAC, I969. 
119. History of Egyptian Civilization; Prehistoric and Archaic Periods , filmstrip, 
k9 frames, color, Budek Films and Slides, I968. 

I Live in Egypt , filmstrip, k2 frames, color, J^seum Extension Service, 195!^, 
121' Independent Countries of Africa: Epcvpt. motion picture. Baker and Taylor. 
^2. Is Ian in Egypt , motion picture, 15 minutes, BW, Harmon Foundation, 193x. 

Joumey Into the Past, m otion, picture. 21 minutes, color, Boult on -Hawker 

FilTi,-;, 196e. 

I2U. Kings v/rite Too , motion picture, 29 rainutes, BV7, iJow York University, I]ET 
Film Sei-vicc, I956. 
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125. The Land of Amun Ra , motion picture, 19inijnatGs, color, Coleman Film 

Enterprises, released by RiMI Film Productions, I967. 
1?6. Land of the Nile , motion picture, 9 minutes, color, T\7entieth-Century Fox 

Film Corp., 1955. . • , 

127. The Land of the God Pharaohs , motion picture, 29 minutes, color, Coleman 
Film Enterprises, released "by W\l Film Productions. 

128. L and of the Pharaohs , motion picture, I06 minutes, color. Continental Co., 
released by VZarner Brothers Pictures, 1955. 

129* The Land of the Pharoahs , filmstrip, 72 frames, color, Westv/ood Educational 
Productions, 1972. 

130. Land of the Pyramids , motion picture, 1 reel, BW, Castle Films, 1951. 

131. The Land of Upper Egypt , filmstrip, 5^ frames, color, Coleman Film 
Enterprises, released by RMI Film Productions, I967. 

132. The Late Period , filmstrip, k6 frames, color, Budek Films and Slides, I968. 

133. Life Along the Nile , filmstrip, kS fi-ames, color, Clarence V/oodrow Sorensen, 
released by Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Productions, I96I. 

I3U. Life Around the V/orld: Nile Farmer , motic ^. picture, k minutes, silent, color. 
Coronet Instructional Materials, 1972. 

135. Life in Ancient Egypt , filjnstrip, k3 fl-ames, color, J-luseum Extension Service, 
1957. 

136. L ife in Ancient Egypt , motion picture, 29 minutes, color, O^itev/ay Film 
Productions, released by United V7orld Films, I962. 

137. Life In Ancient Egypt , part I, filmstrip, 3^ frames, color. Visual Rxblications, 
1970. 

138. Life In Ancient Erypt , part II, filmstrip, 37 frames, color. Visual 
Publications, 1970. 
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139* Life In Ancient Egypt 3 filjnistrip, k3 frames, color, Troll Associates, 1970, 
ihO. Life in Ancient Egypt , filmstrip, 68 frames, color, Gateway Educational Films, 

released "by Carman Educational Associates, 1968, 
ihl. Life in Ancient Egypt , filmstrip, 27 frames, color. Common Ground, released "by 

Carman Educational Associates, 1966, 
lh2. Life in Egypt , filmstrip, 25 fr^ames, color. Curriculum* Films, 1951, 
1^3* Life in Ef^t , filmstrip, 3I frajnes, color. Curriculum Materials Corp., I960. 
Ihk. Life in the Nile Valley , motion picture, 10 minutes, Bl'7, Coronet Instructional 

Materials, 1952. 

« 

1^*5. Life in the Tomb , motion picture, 29 minutes, BW, New York University, 

released by NET Film Service, 1956. 
1^6. Living in Egypt and Sudan , filmstrip, 66 frames, color. Society for Visual 

Education and Rand McNally, I956. 
1^^7. Mahing of Modern Egypt , motion picture, 10 minutes, color. Precedent Films, 

released by Sterling Educational Films, I965. 
I'^B. Man Changes the Nile , motion picture, 13 minutes, color. Public Media, Inc., 

released by Films, Inc., I969. 
1^9 • A f»^tter of Death and Life , motion picture, 30 minutes, color, BBC-TV, released 

by Time-Life Films, 1970. 

150. Memories of an Egyptian Jew , motion picture. University of California, 1970. 

151. Memphis on the Delta , filnstrip, 52 frames, color, Coleman Film Enterprises, 
released by RMI Film Productions, I967. 

A Merchant Family of Egypt , filmstrip, 60 frames, color. Family Filmstrips, 

released by Society for Visual Education, I97I1. 
153. Middle East , filmstrip, k3 frames, BV7, Common Ground, released by Carman 

Educational Associates, I966. » 
15*1. Middle East Cnravan , movie, ik minutes, color, Alitalia, I965. 
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155. The Middle Ear>t; Conflict and Chango ^ 5 filmstrips, color, Activity Records, 
released by Educational Activities, 1973. 

156. The Middle East; Old and Neu , filmstrip, h7 frajnes, color. Teaching Aids 
Service, 197?. 

157. Middle East Turmoil , filmstrip, 63 frames, BW, New York Times, 1971. 

158. The Middle East; V7ay Station on Maji's Longest Journey , filmstrip, 8k frames, 
color, Miller-Brody, I97I1. . " • 

159- Middle Kingdom , filmstrip, kk frames, color, David Van Meter Productions, 
released hy BFA Educational Media, 1971. 

160. The Middle Kingdom and the InteirTiediate Periods , filmstrip, 51 frames, color, 
Budek FiLns and Slides, I968. 

161. The Mideast's New XiOok , filmstrip, 6k frames, Bl'7, New York Times, released 
' by Teaching Resources Films, 197U. 

162. Modern Egypt , filjustrip, 25 frames, BV7r StiUfilm, n.d. 

163. Modern Egypt , filmstrip, k2 frames, color, Simmel-Meservey Productions, 
released hy Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1952. 

101. Modern Egypt , motion picture, 18 minutes, color, Audio Productions, released 
hy McGraw Ulll Book Co., I965. 

165. Modern Egypt , motion picture, U minutes, color, C-B Films, released hy 
AV-ED Films, 1967. 

166. l^ud Horse , motion picture, 10 minutes. State University of Nev/ York - 
Binghamton. 

167. Muhommad Kamil'Ahd al-Rahman , motion picture, 28 minutes, BV7, UBC Television, 
1951. 

168. Myth of the Riaraohs , motion -picture, 13 minutes, color. 

169. Nasser vs. Ben Gurion , motion picture, 25 minutes, BW, Wolper Productions, 
released hy Rihlic Media Inc., ISQk 

170. Now Kinf^-dom , filmstrip, 51 frames, color, David Van Meter Productions, 
released hy BFA Educational Media, 1971. 
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New Stone A/p^c ^ part I, fiLnstrip, 39 frajnes, color, David Van Meter 
Productions, released by BFA Educational Media, 1971. 

172. New Stone A/^e , part II, filmstrip, hi frames, color, David Van Meter 
Productions, released by BFA Educational Media, 3.971. 

173. Nile Basin > filmstrip, k5 frajr.es, color, Hulton Educational Publications, 
1971. 

17^. Nile Basinr Egypt , filmstrip, 3l| frames, color, Hulton Press, 195?. 

175. Nile: The Creator , motion picture, 26 minutes, color, California and Texas 
Oil Corp., 1965. 

176. Nile Desert Crops , motion picture, 3 minutes, silent, color, Institut f^ir 
Film und Bild, released by Films, Inc., 1972. 

177. The Nile on Egypt , motion picture, 11 minutes, color or BW, Gatermy 
Educational Films, released by Coronet Instructional Films, I966. 

178. Wile River Journey , motion picture, 3 minutes, silent^ color, Institut 
fUr Fxlxa und Bild, released by Films, Inc., 1972. 

179- Nile River Valley and the People of the Lower River , motion picture. 
University of California. 

180. Nile Valley s filmstrip, k6 frajmes, BV/, Common Ground, released by Carman 
Educational Associates, I966. 

181. The Nile Valley > filmstrip, 68 frames, color. Society for Visual Education, 
1965. 

182. The Nile Valley and its People , motion picture, 15 minutes, color. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Productions, 1962. 

183. The Nile; V?orld's Longest River > filmstrip, kO frames, color, Filra Strip 
of the Itonth Club, 1959. 

l8'f. Old Kingdom , filmstrip, 52 frajncs, co3.or, David Van Meter l^oductions, 
released by BFA Educational Media, 1971. 
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1Q5. Old K.-lnf;clom; 4th Dynosty . filmatrip, kO frames, color, Budek Films and 
Slides, 1963. 

Old Kingdom; gth and 6th Dynastlos . filmstrip, kj frames, color, Budek Films 
and Slides, 1963. 

Ifl?. The Oldest Nation; E.^ypt . filmstrip, 56 frames, color. Life, I958. 
IG8. Our HGritr.ge From Enyyt , filmstrip, 51 frames, color, KcGraw Hill Book 
Co., 1963. 

189. Out of the Desert , motion picture, 15 minutes, silent, BV7, Harxaon Foundation, 
1936. 

190. Fainting of the New Kingjdom , filmstrip, h7 frames, color, Budek Films and 
Slides, 1969. 

191. The Rigeant of Art in History: The Egyptian Vforld . filmstrip, color, 
Miller-Brody Productions. 

192. The Pen and the VJorld . motion picture, 29 minutes, BW, Nevr York University, 
released hy NET Pi3m Service, 1956. 

193. People in Ancient Emrpt , filmstrip, 22 frames, color, J. Arthur Bank, Ltd. 
released hy Universal Education and Visual Arts, I96?. 

19'*. Peoples of the VJorld: The Arah World , filmstrip, color, Miller-Brody 
Productions. 

195. The Hiaraoh's Women , motion picture, 81^ minutes, color. Universal- International 
1962. 

196. Ptolemaic Era , filmstrip, ks frames, color, Budek Filjns and Slides, 1968. 

197. Pyramids , filmstrip, I8 frames, color, I.fy V^eelOy Reader, I966. 

198. firramids of Egypt , filmstrip, 31 "frames, color. Teaching Resources Development 
Center, released "by Teaching Resources. Development Center and Society for Visual 
Education, I97I. 

199. The Race lo Save Ahu Sijr:hel . motion picture, 7 minutes, color, Readers Digest, 
released by Vavin, I966. 128 
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200. The Rise of I'^ryptian Civilization , filjnstrip, U? fr/mes, color, Encyclopaedia 
Britonnlca Films, I963. 

201. River Journey on the Upper Nile , motion picture, I8 minutes, color. Public 
Media, Inc., released hy Films, Sic, I969. 

202^ The River Hile , motion picture, 3^ minutes, color, NBC Nev/s, released hy 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., I966. 

203. The River Nile , motion picture, 52 minutes, color, NBC News, I9&. 

204. Rivers Around the V/orld , filmstrip, 51 frames, BW, Avid Corp., I971. 

205. Royal Jev^els , motion picture, 29 minutes, BW, New York IMiversity, released 
by riET Film Service, 1956. 

206. Sadat, Anwar, The Mideast Crisis , phonotape. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and CBS News, I97I. 

207. Sculpture of the New Kingdom , filmstrip, k9 frames, color, Budek Films 
and Slides, I968. 

208. The Search for the Nile , motion picture, 6 reels, 60 minutes per reel, color, 
BBC, released by Time-Life, I97I. 

209. Six Faces of Pharaoh , motion picture, color. 

210. Stone Age to Kingdom Age , filmstrip, k2 frames, color, David Van Meter 
Productions, released by BFA Educational Media, I971, 

211- The Story of Modern Egypt , motion picture, 20 minutes, BW, BBC -TV, released 
by Time -Life Films, li>o9. 

212. Streets of Cairo , motion picture, 10 minutes, BW, Bray Studios, n.d. 

213. Suez , motion picture, 55 minutes, BW, CBS Nevrs, released by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1956. 

21^. Suez, motion picture, 13 minutes, color, Internaticnal Film Foundation, I956. 
215. Suez, motion picture, 1^- minutes, color. International Film Foundation, I961. 
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Suez Boils Chror , motion picture, 3 minutes, BW, FiJjTirite Associates, 
released "by Official Films, I960. 

217. The Suez Canal , motion picture, I8 minutes, color, Louis de Rochenont 
Associates, released "by Louis de Rochemont Associates Film Library, I955. 

218. The Suez Canal , filmstrip, kO frames, color. Eye Gate House, I958. 

219. The Suez Canal , motion picture, 11 minutes, color. Gateway .Educational 
Films, released by Coronet Instructional Films, I965. 

220. Suez Canal, motion pictm-e, if minutes, silent, color. Gateway Film Productions 
released by International Communications Films, I966. 

221. Suez Canal, filmstrip, 36 frames, coloi-. Gateway Educational Films, released 
by Carman Educational Associates, I968. 

222. Suez Canal and Port Said , filmstrip, 32 frames, BW, Stillfilra, n.d. 

223. Suez Canal ; Gatevray to World Trade , motion picture, 12. minutes, color or BW, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, I962. 

22U0 Suez Crisi s, 19^6, motion picture, k minutes, silent, BW, Thome Films, 1971. 
^25. Sugar in Egypt , motion picture, 13 minutes, color. Public Media Inc., 

released by Films, Inc., I969. 
22^- Temples of Abydos, Egypt , filmstrip, 37 frames, color, Budek Films and Slides, 

1965. 

227. Temples of Kamak. Egypt , filmstrip, k8 frames, color, Budek Films and 
Slides, 1969. 

228. This is Egypt , motion picture, 90 minutes, color, AV-ED Films. 

229. Tutankhamun: The Immortal Pharaoh , motion picture, 12 minutes, color, 
Uliiversity of Houston, KUHT Film Productions, I962. 

230. The United Arab Republic (Egynt) . filmstrip, 70 frames, color. Jam Handy 
Orcanization, 1S)58. 
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231. The Upsurge of Hationali£;m > motion picture, 26 minutes, BV7, National Film 
Board of Canada, released by McGraw-IIiU Book Co., 196^. 

232. Vital V/atervjray; The Suez Canal , motion picture, BW, Hearst-Metronome, 1975. 
233* The V/orld Saves Abu Simhe l, motion picture, 28 minutes, color. 
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